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LURED AND LOST. 


———— 


CHAPTER &X, 


Oh, that the slave had forty thousand lives; 
One:is too weak for my revenge. 

*You’v8 come for me at last!’’ smiles St. Clond, 
dreamily, and lays her hectic cheek ‘to Bertha’s 
with a little dry sob as if all her troubles are over 
‘at last. 

“She’s very ill,” whispers Bertha, turning a 
startled face towards Aunt Becky, who stands like 
‘a grenadier in the doorway. ‘I°don’t think, you 
know how ill she is; her lips are parched with 
pi and look—look! the child scarcely knows 
me ” 

“ OF Course she is ill, and’from her own impru- 
dence,”’ returns Miss Bayne; severely; “a whole 
Fe iy in the open air would give any one a feverish 
cold, not to speak of ‘the shame and grief she must 
feel if her ‘heart is not all black and abandoned.” 

“ My darling! my darling!” moans Bertha, as if 
these words have pierced lier own heart; and. she 
‘draws the ‘dizd#y little head -doWn to! her: tender 
shoulder and pats it like a mother, soothingly. 

“ Miss Bertha,” croaksthe raven at the door, “I 
hope you have more firmness than to make light of 
the poor soul’s sin, for’ I féar much that ‘she is not 
conscious of its*enermity herself.” 

‘*Be kind enough to leave mysister to me,” 
observes Bertha Roselle; flashing up a. haughty 
glance. “TI will never ‘believe any representations 
against St. Cloud. She may be a victim of appéar- 
ances but néVer to dishonour,.”’ 

“ T have'no’ wish to interfere between your sister 
and’ yourself, Roselle,” says* Aunt: Becky, with 
slighting’ scorn; ‘I have’ only’to say that before 
young madam came to my cot there: was happiness 
and shining virtue in itcand:that now. it 1s a by; 

word in the country, a hissing and a reproach. Bhe 
has disgraced us ‘in all eyes and lost for ever and 
éver her own fair fame, aud nothing but marriage 
can restore it!” 





[AUNT BECKY’S DENUNCIATION, ] 


And gathering up her unsullied robes the virtuous 
old lady retires. 

For a long time they remain locked in each 
other’s arms, silent and heart-broken. 

At last Bertha speaks, with a quiver of pain and 
shame iu her voice. 

* Saintie, this is a very terrible thing’ that has 
happetied to you. She says what is too true, Your 
name—yours, my precious! is in every mouth. My 
poor girl!” 

In a burst of angnish’ she falls to wringing her 
fair hands, and St. Cloud looks on with a hopeless 


eye. 
fe I could not help it, Bertie,” she murmurs, 
faintly, “ but I am innocent ds an angel of any 
degradation.” 

“TI know you are, sister,’ cries Bertha; vehe- 
mently ; ‘“‘do I'need to be told that? ‘ And Heaven 
knows you are, my poor lost lamb; bat this wicked 
world is so censorious. ‘Thére’s only way open for 
you now.” 

arn Bertie? Death!’ sho asks, with a pale 
smile. 

Bertha goes to the window and, leaning her brow 
spon its dusty pane, sobs for awhile and answers 
not. i 

“St. Cloud,” she cries, passionately,’ looking 
ronnd ‘anon, “can’t you care at all for the young 
man P”” 

She'shakes her head drearily. 

“Oh, Saintie, try to like him, try!’ implores 
Bertha, yet more earnestly. 

“T can’t,” she answers, ity as’ a north wind. *‘‘I 
despise him. Such a poor creature, you know, and 
then to tacitly bear false witness against my repu- 
tation as he has done.”’ 

Her cheek waxes whiter and ‘her eyes gleam. 

Her sister rushes back to her and kneels beside 
her that she may ‘wind ‘her fond arms the closer 
about her, 

“Oh, my unfortunate darling!’ she wails, 
drowned in tears, “ my only‘ambition was to see you 
happy! Warned by my own miserable choice, | f 
would have ‘moved heaveh and earth to see you 
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married to aman you loved. And now—and now 


‘** Now she must marry the man in whose power 
she has put her good name;”’ exclaims a haughty 
voice, and Carrington Roselle enters, wearing a 
freezing smile, probaby in acknowledgement of the 
flattering ‘reference to himself which he has just 
overheard. 

The sisters start apart, Bertha pale and abashed, 
St.:Cloud withoanger and ‘scorn-on her beautiful 
young face, 

“Oarrington, do you believe these infamous false- 
hoods: which you have heard about me?” she de- 
mands. , 

**T believe that there are infamous remarks made 
about my sister-in-law,’ he retorts. ‘That is 
enough for me.” 

* How dare. you, Carrington?” she shrieks, 
raising her small clenched hand as if she would 
strike him. ‘Is this all the protection I am to re- 
ceive. from you in my guardian’s absence ?”’ 

In another hour you shall have the legal protec- 
tion of your charmer,’ retorted he,coutemptuously. 
“ T suppose’ your sister has already told you that 
we have come here to see that reparation made you 
by Mr. Gerald Traners.” as 

She gazes fora moment wildly.in his mocking 
visage, aud gasps out, piteously:: 

“You will not surely force me to marry that 
man, Carrington, and-for-a mere mistake too?” 

‘What would you have, madam ?”’ sneers he. “Is 
he not your betrothed husband’? ’I certainly intend 
that you shall marry him, and instantly.. The man 
Crimble wrote me am account of the shameful oc- 
currence, and my answer is this: Ihave come to 
see you married.” 

Swift passions: flash over the countenance of the 
outraged gitl; avhard, reckless laugh bursts from 
her, and she draws herself up with a queenly dis- 
dain. 

“Since yon are so wickedly unjust to me, sir,” 
she tries, *I-réfuse'to obey you in this: Ihate Mr. 
Gerald “Traners for his: villany toward me, and I 
won't marry him. [’lidie first! It’s enough that 
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as death, “for mercy’s sake, what are you saying ? 


I never complained—— 
“And never shall,’ adds Carrington, looking at 


- St. Clond’s wrath and courage fail her, she springs 
forward and clasps her elight hands round his arm, 
crying, urgently : 

*‘ Don’t—don’t visit your displeasure on Bertha, 
indeed she never did complain of you! Promise me 
that you will not blame her for anything that I have 
said and I will do all you wish. For Heaven's sake, 
Carrington, promise me that !” 

He bows with ironical assént, and issues his 
orders. 

“In an hour’s time, Bertha, have your sister 
ready. They will be married by the Reverend Mr. 
Trueman, in the church cross the xiver. All is 

repared, I presume; the man Orimble tells me that 
eons has had all her own fortune gattled on her- 
self—very proper of him too.” 

“Oh, Carrington!” says the Nooking after 
him in a sort of sad » “what I eyer.do 60 
you that you should be ao harden me? pani I 
don’t know.” 


Neither does he, but it is a pleasant sem to 
be these foolish women’s lawgiver, she goes 
dofynstaixs, i x S. 


* After all, what does it wake what 
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Sister Bertha? Is this my wedding. 


And she shudders. 

Then Aunt Becky comes in, with afew prim, cold 
words of righteous commendation, and leads the 
trembling steps of Trevanion for the last time down 
the knotty staircase to the parlour. 

Then Cousin Corny meets her, clad in the clerical 
garb in which she first beheld his noble form, and, 
taking her in his twig-like arms, gives her an arid 
kies of reconciliation. 

Then Carrington Roselle, who is no admirer of 
Corny, turns up his nose disgustedly and hurries 
her out to the open carriage which has conveyed 
himself and spouse thither, seats the bride in the 
place of honour, allows the others to scramble into 
their places, aad they go. 

They alight befors the ugly brick church amid a 
crowd of boys. Carrington, as head of the family, 
offers his arm to the bride, and the dismal party of 
five walk up the damp stone aisle between the 
throngs in the pews, 

A young man, wearing white gloves, with face as 
white and eyes as glittering as a madman’s, steps 
up to the altar and the ceremony \ 

So the ring is put on St. Cloud Trevanion’s finger 
@nd her passive lips are kissed, and she is called 
Mrs. Gerald Traners. 

Her fate is fixed, thanks to a trifling ruse, thanks 
to Aunt Becky's high sense of morality, thanks to 
Cousin Corny’s virtuous zeal, thanks to Carrington 
Roselle’s horror of tomfoolery, thanks to Beftha’s 
fear of her husband, and, above all and beyond all, 
thanks to Richard’s perfidy, which, piercing her 
heart with a mortal wound, diverted her eyes from 
the dastardly plot of which she has been made the 
victim, ; 

x» -_— 
$ CHAPTER Xr. 

In a romantic valley, near Lake Memphremagog, 
stood a Swiss chalet, deep gabled; with long 
mullioned windows, pointed doors, spiral pillars up- 
holding the light piazza roof and a skadowy flight 
of white marble steps, which cat through flower- 
terraces to the shore of an arrowy stream. 

Tothis bower Mr. Gerald Traners bore his loving 
bride to spend that sweet season which anticipates 
the joys of ise. 

A week passed of the blessed four, and 


j marble mantelpicce, listening - 
gga to the utterances of a lanky being before 
m. 
Aunt Booky ana Cousin Corny have'come to see | inthe old gentiema: 


the talons of a Sarna ina a oe satinet = and 

) uthiul bonnet, whe ocoupies the same 
dfvan, the Bales embrace her. * 

Mr. Traners stands with his elbow on the pink 

- : . ith ill led 


Mrs. and Mr. Traners. 

“T said to Cornelius that we would find you quite 
wel! and happy; my dear,” observed Miss Bayne, 
unetuously, “‘ and I amso glad to find it true. You 
really look like a different being, you are so gy and 


rosy. don't blame me now for having, 
perhaps driven you into the paths of 
virtue.” ‘ 

“ Quite my dear aunt,” answered the bride; 
“ everything. rdained.” 


ned. 
‘What a bea-utiful place!” cried Aunt Becky, 


much you have to be ul for!” 

The bride’s eyes gave one little flash. 

** Yoas,”’ she said, “ my friends have made a happy 
woman of me.”’ 

“Sach a devoted husband too!’’ breathed Aunt 


with a doti lance at the ng man, 

sal LS ire ae 
tants * go and upright—a perfect 
ero $/ r y 
Aunt Becky fixed a greenish eye upon the 

hecti ing cheeks. 
= ieee me you're - little excited—eh, my 
had my .good - iy, fever,” returtied Mrs.. 
e, you know "+with “ 


een 






“ How emect to have the mini: of one 
cho loves you at such « time!” said Aunt Booky, 
COT iaiek hed’ We phi Saal T shed 
have his i for ten, o 
thirty) all my life!” 


Meantime, eovompanying thooe ro- 
marks, dr. Crlaie-esd Bis: Gerald Beaners tas 
a What news, young man P” mumbled Mr. 


Crim 

* None—yet,” stammered Mr. Traners. 
t Whe supposes you know why we have come 

ere a 4 . 
“ Yos—-bhint- I believe I know,” replied 
Mr. Traners, ing an uneasy glance at the 
sneering bride. ; 

“Go on, then-—what have you done ?’’ demanded 
Mr. Crimble, roughly. 
** Sir—I beg pardon—no—nothing has been done 
as yet—ev-erything is so unsettled at first,” stam- 
mered the ye ay tremulously. 

A scowl darkened Cousin Corny’s expressive 


untenance. 

“You idiot!” he hissed, courteously. “I might 

have known as much.” : 

Then, seeing Mrs, 'Tranera’s eye light upon him, 

be added, aloud : . 

“T adjure you to do all in your power to make my 

cousin happy. She is. but a tender flower, and 

requires gentle handling. If you don’t look out, 

my man”—glaring ferociously as he dropped his 

tones—“‘ you'll come to grief! I'll have that busi- 

ness settled before I leave the house.” 

* Good Heaven, si#fam I not to have a moment's 

peace to reconcile her to me?” groaned Traners, 

turning his blanched face from his bride’s eyes. 

“ Thank. you, Traners, I don’t care if I do a 

with you, for a few days,” he replied, stretching his 

long legs luxuriously over the velvet carpet and 

dela back among the embroidered cushions of his 

sofa. 

“ What's that you say, nephew ?”’ inquired Aunt 

Beoky; turning to him with a sprightly smile. 

“Mr. Traners has kindly invited us to stay for a 

few. doge swith them, and I for one haven't the 

smallest objection,” he said, with a pleasant grin. 

, do you think?’’ asked Aunt 
efully at the quailing bride- 


co 


“Ts it neces 
Becky, glancing 


able to look towards her though, “ and if you would 
be so kind—for a few days—until——” 

“Yes, yea, I se e thinks she can’t get 
along without her old aunty,” cried the fond crea- 
ture, patting and smoothing the bride’s passive 
hand, ‘“‘ you want us to stay, don’t you, dearie ?”’ 


i se as Mr. Traners likes,” answered she, list 
essly. 

She would have received Beelzebub himself with 
indifference, for what were all the small vicissitudes 


looking about with innocent admiration. “Oh, how 


groom. 
“ [—I think’ my wife is lonely,” faltered he, un- | Ge 


stopped and let out an old gentleman. 
mounted the steps, assisted by his demure 
‘footmen, carrying a travelling valise. 
Aunt Becky had just, wotied-her bounet, strings 
Gerald Tranera was dust. ening the parlour 
door to conduct Mr. Crimble to his apartment for a 
* business chat ” when poli ushered 
n, stuttering over his name: 
“ Mr.—am—Trewyn.” 
Mr. Trewyn stood in the midst of the family circle 
gazing about him as if he had got into a mena- 
e 


gerie. 
“Uncle Trevanion!’’ screamed the bride, rushing 
at him and almost strangling hig, with her clinging 
arms. } Pr taf, 
a returned her bug her by him, 
returned to his amazed of the occu- 
pants of the room. |. e chem 
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He threw it into her hand. 
it, her heart stopped beating, a 
riek on 


She gazed 
fearfal shri from her. ; 

“Oh, Richard, Richard!” she cried, and covered 
the eves with frantic kisses. 

“ Richard Hazard, who jilted you!” shouted Mr. 
Trevanion, in horror equal to her own. “Is that 
the scoundrel who jilted you? Great Heavens! am 
I going mad? What next am I to hear? Miserable 
girl, what diabolical conspiracy is ‘this) that has 
ruined you ?”” . 

Miss Bayne and Mr. Crimble edged towards the 


door. 
The scene was becoming too painful for their 


loving hearts. 

v Where are you going, you two?’ roared Mr. 
Trevanion, turning on them furiously. Stay 
where te or, by Heaven, I'll set the police 
a > 

Prhey shrank out of his way as he atrode to the 
re locked it. wn da bias he 
“Now, villain,”’ quo writhing 
i [Sauget abnaun emmaaelaad ward by 
fraud.” . ’ 

The young man looked at St, Cloud with agoniz- 
ing entreaty. 

“ T loved her! I loved her!’”’ was.all he could say, 
while the tears rolled down his cheeks, 

“ And what have yon done with Gerald Traners ?” 
demanded Mr. LTrevanion. ‘ It.seems he freakishly 
t) his name as well as his lady-love and you 
have taken advantage of his folly to possess your- 
self of both. Whereishe?”. .. ae 

“ Ask them,” faltered the young man, pointing 
towards the cringing vultures. 


indignantly, ‘‘ how dare you drag us a Font im- 

posture ? have we to do with you?, We never 

saw you until you came to calling yoursel’ 

4 Traners.” 

“Hear them! oh, hear them!” gasped he, with a 

choking sob ; “ and it was they that worked on my 

delirious love for St. Cloud'and made me their tool 

to marry her. H ites! Demons |’ : 

St. Cloud, who been raining half-crazy kisses 

upon the pictured face of her, false lover, here 

looked round, with a strange glitter of the éye. 
“Come here.” ' 

& He sprang to her, panting with pent-up agita- 
on. 








visitors have ventured to call on the bride with con- 
gratulations, 


of life to one who lived only in the past ? 
le arrangement was being 


While this delectable 





** You loved»me, yousay,” ——- she, looking 
up at him witha whitesmile. “Had you anything 
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to do then with the woman who made my lover false 
to me P”’ 

He gazed passionately, deliriously into her eyes, 
even in that moment of despair drinking in the 
maddening rapture of her gaze. 

“Nothing can part ns,’ he muttered, almost 

“ Heaven or earth gan’t come between us 

she, slowly, while her teeth 

clicked and her eyes blazed frightfully. “ Then fate 
shall part us!” 

She snatched a silver hunting-knife—a toy 
with a deer’s foot. fora handle—from the table at 
her side, and made a tiger’s spring upon him. 

Quick as light her hand flew up and then down- 
wards, straight and bepag apera ob false heart 
of him, and go savage was the that nerved 
herarm that the dainty blade entered his bosom 
and snapped in its sheath and the blood spurted in 


her face. 

“Great Heaven!” ejaculated Mr. Trevanion, 
pee imine, buy round, “would you murder 
him ?” 


“ Yes—yes—yes!’’ screamed the miserable bride, 
struggling frantically. 
traitor !’’ 

“ She’s right, quite ” said the man, 
cowering down at her feet like: beaten hound. 
“Let her take my life. Whatdo I-want of it if I 
can’t have her ?” 

A sight of that abject kneeler at her feet and of 
those shameful tears the wild, blood of the out- 
raged woman. turned to ice, She. saw only.a rep- 
tile licking the dust before her, a. reptile for her 
husband inatead of the. man she worshipped, and 
with # burst of ish she threw herself upon the 
sofa and shudd into insensibility, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. TREvANION opened the folding doors which 
divided the. drawing-room from the parlour, and 
ordered the vultures to repair thither. 

‘‘ For you, sir,” said he to the wounded man, 
with scornful bitterness, ‘‘ you had better retire and 
stop up that wound, unless you want to bleed to 
death. And though that would be a fit enough end 
for you it would be scarcely worth my ward’s while 
to come to hers for such a rascal. Be off and don’t 
insult her by your presence here,”’ 

The bridegroom went from the room with un- 
steady steps, but could not get farther than the 
door, and leaned, weeping and bleeding drop by 
drop, against the doorpost, as near to his idolized 
bride as they would let him, 

Poor St. Cloud’s maid was summoned to attend 
her, and Mr. Trevauvion shut himself up in the 
parlour to hold parliament with the vultures. 

“Now, who the dence are you ?” began the plain- 
spoken old gentleman, with a lamentable disregard 
of Miss Bayne’s feelings. 

An ominous silence ensued, while the scintil- 
lating eyes probed each other for encouragement. 

“TL assure you, sit, we are exactly what we repre- 
sent,” exclaimed the lady, taking the lead, as she 
always did. “TI am your niece, Rebecca, and this 
is your grand-nephew, Cornelius Crimble.”’ 

* Confounded falsehood !” stormed Mr. Trevanion, 
curling up his aristocratic nose in superb disgust. 
«Do you think fora moment you can deceive me 
in that audacious manner? You Rebecca Bayne, 
you vulgar woman? No, madam, you bear not the 
remotest resem blance to any of the Baynes, young 
or old. Rebecca Bayne was a beautiful girl whea 
she left us, forty years ago, and she must be a 
beautiful old woman now. As for that person,”’ 
pointing disdainfully to the attentive Corny, “his 
extraordinary likeness to yourself is proof enough 
that no drop of Hayne blood runs in his veins. Miss 
Bayne and Mr. Orimble are doubtless living in their 
usual home at this moment, never dreaming of 
loaving it. Come, confess to me the aim of this 
wicked conspiracy which you and the young man 
out there have hatched against my ward and her 
betrothed husband.”’ 

“We know nothing whatever on the subject,” 
retorted the lady again, venomously drawing in her 
blue imps. “ You repudiate us ae your relatives, 
and that is an insult which I nad never expected 
From my uncle Frank, who used to beso fond of 
me. 
~ That doesn’t take me in, madam,” sneered Mr. 
Trevanion; ‘so you need not trouble yourself with 
tuese reminiscences. Of course you have posted 
yourselves well in the characters you wished to as- 
sume, so 1 ain not surprised at your intimate know- 
ledge of our family history. Again I ask you, have 
you included Gerald ‘Tranera in the net which you 
bave snaréd my ward in?” 

** We know nothing about Gerald Traners, if this 
young man is not he,” obstinately replied the old 

miate. 


“ By Jove! I'll have you instantly arrested for a 


“ Let me murder him, the | hi 





one of impostors,” raved Mr, Trevanion ; and, 
rushing to the door, he shouted : 

“Thomas! I say, Thomas!” 

While he was thus employed a croak or two was 
intero by the vultures. 

** Not so Mr. Trevanion,”’ interposed Corny, 
stretching f two talons. “Though you have 
insulted my dear aunt and me very cruelly, still we 
ate anxious to do you and the unfortunate girl in 
the — Year a rg on ae A ae if worth 

w ga whole thing P”” 
7a, ba yon 


nit thas Go s » you admit that there 
was , do you 

“ Not 80, iy revered grand-uncle,’’ returned he, 
with treffeshing éffrontery ; ‘“ we admit nothing. 
But if you want np Sag » Say 80,” 


“ Yes, I do, 

$ Here comes your servant. If you 
send him down to the quay he will find a valise of 
mine in the station-house, which contains papers of 
immense value to you.” 

“Go, Thomas, and fetch Mr, Crimble’s baggage 
from the quay,” 
_Away went Thomag, and the coast was clear of 


m. 

The household consisted of women. 

When the sound of his footsteps had died away 
the vultures rose and shook out. their rufiled 
plumage. 

“ Now, old. idiot,’ observed the fair Rebecca, 
with a malicious grin, “ we’ye had enough of you 
for this time and will take our leave.”’ ; 

** And if you raise a finger to stop us we'll trip 
you up and smash every bone in your body!”’ added 
the brave Cornelius, showing a Safienly looking 
knife which he wore concealed. 

Mr. Trevanion ruched for the poker, too furious 
for a thought of danger, but the grisly pair burst 
open the door ind rushed along the passage. 

They came upon the young man whom they had 
made their teol and seized him ferociously. 4 

“You puppy!” hissed the man. in his ear, “ if 
you split om us you’re done for! Remember !’’ 

By this time Trevanion was hard on their traces, 
and giving the unfortunate victim a cruel shake 


‘they sent him reeling against the-door and rushed 


out. 

Trevanion ran a little way after them, brandishing 
his weapon, but old age, though hot-blooded as 
youth, is not so swift, and he was fain to give up 
the chase now and return to the house, panting for 
breath and foaming with rage. 

There he heard frightful screams issuing from the 
drawing-room, and hastening to the scene found 
his ward struggling like a madwoman with her 
terrified maid. 

** She’s clean crazy!” gasped the girl ; “hold her, 
sir, hold her |’’ 

And' the old gentleman did hold her in two ex- 
tremely powerful arms, and scolded her the while. 

‘What has he done with my lover?’ screamed 
she; “let me tear it out of his false heart; let me! 
let me! You want to stop me, do you? Ha! ha! 
you can’t!” 

@And nerved by frenzy she tore herself out of his 
clutches and with her dark hair flying out behind 
her she bounded to the door. 

When she had opened it, the man who was lean¢ 
ing against it fell in at her feet as senseless as a log 
of woo 

She stooped down and glared in his face, and see- 
ing the fixed look in the glazed eyes, she rose with 
a blood-chilling laugh, 

“© Ha! ha! ha! he’sdead! he’s dead!” she eried, 
ferociously, “and I’m free once more. Uncle, do 

ou hear that ?”’ turning wildly to the old man. ‘‘I 
Liled him, didn’t 1? Oh, Heaven! Oh, Heaven !” 
looking up with agonizing horror, “is Saintie a mur- 
deress ?” 

Trevanion caught her as she fell in convulsions 
backwards, and carried her up to her own room. 
Having sent for the nearest doctor, be knelt with 
quaking heart beside the hapless man who had 
fallen by the hand of his adored victim. 

Then the doctor came and had the wound dressed, 
expressing much displeasure at the loss of blood, 
but promising the invalid’s life for all that. 

And Trevanion breathed again, and went upstairs 
and kissed his poor ward, and thanked Heaven that 
she was safe, although she knew it not, poor crazed 
soul. — 

Then Thomas returned, bearing a packet, and 
reporting the latest news of Miss Bayne and Mr. 
Crimble. 

“ They went abroad the steamer, and sailed up the 
lake, sir. . And the gentleman gave me this, sir, for 
you, sir, and the message was, that you would find 
the papers where he promised you.” 

So Mr. Trevanion hastened to unseal the packet, 
and found it te be a great supply of posturs, des- 
canting on the wondrous virtues of the articles for 
which he was a traveller. 

When the chalet was sunk in slumber, St, Cloud 
flitted noisclessly into her betrayer’s chamber, and 
motioned the night-watcher away. 





She hovered over the moaning man until he 
chanced to raise his fevered eyes, and then he 
thought he saw Azrael, the angel of death. 

Cold, merciless, avenging, she eyed him in silence. 

**St. Cloud! Oh, my darling, forgive me!’’ mur- 
mured he, at last, with streaming tears. 

** No,” she said, bitterly, ‘‘ where is my lover ?”’ 

“ Oh, my life! why can’t you hate him for lovin 
ay 80 little, pace | of me for loving you so much ?” 

cried, in anguish. 

“ Villain!’ she said, through clenched teeth, 
“insults from him would be sweeter to me than 
your worship.” 

“St. Clond! St. Cloud! kill me at once since I 
am abhorred by you!” he groaned, torn by jealousy 
and wild love of her. 

“T wish I could,” she said, bitterly ; ‘‘ perhaps I 
would, too, if-it would give me Richard’s love back 
again. I don’tknow, but I fear I would. That’s 
the sort of woman you have made of me, sir.” 

** Heaven help me!” muttered the man, despair- 
ingly; “and I love her so madly !”’ 

“If you love me so madly, you villain, tell me 
what you know of Richard,” she returned, her bosom 
heaving tumuiltaously. 

“ He is lost to you for ever,” said he, stung by 
jealous fury ; “he ie married, and so are you.” 

A passionate ory escaped her; she bent over him, 
menacing him with her maddening eye. 

“ Take care ; I’ll do it yet, and to her, too!’’ hissed 
she, “and then we will find each other again.” 

* Don’t—for Heaven’s sake, don’t you stain your 
innocent soul with crime!’ cried he, writhing with 
grief and remorse; ‘‘is it not- enough that your 
miserable husband is an impostor?” with a iow, 
shivering gasp. 

“ Oh} she moaned, almost in @ dying voice, ‘‘ tell 
me—teil me is Richard in danger ?’’ 

His two trembling hands covered his face, and he 
sobbed like a child. 

** Tell me, husbaad !”’ she moaned, sinking on the 
chair by bis bed; “for the sake of the siort week 
we have beeu together, for the sake of the love you 
bear me, for Heaven’s sake, tell me if Rivard is in 
danger ?”’ 

Suil the imfatuated man lay dumbly weeping, 
with his face hidden from her. 

** 1s he dead ?’’ shrieked she, in distraction. * Will 
nothing tempt you to tell me the truth ?” 

He dropped his hands and turned his passion- 
convulsed face to her. 

* One thing will, St. Cloud,” he said, ina husky 
whisper. 

“ What, oh what ?” 

“Put your arms around me, St. Cloud, and gave 
me one kiss before | die, and say you forgive we.” 

“T can’t!” she said, starting vack with w loathing 
gasp. ‘‘ How dare you ask it?” 

“ Do—oh, do, my darling!” wailed he, stretching 
out nis arms to her, while his heart throboed to 
bursting; ‘‘only one kiss, and say you forgive me, 
to pay ior the loss of my soul, and 1’ll tell you all 
I dare about Gerald ['raners.” 

She stood wildly eying him for a few minutes. and 
debating with berseif, and then her all-mastering 
adoration of the true Gerald ‘tranera overcame her 
fierce hatred of the false. 

She put ber arms about him and laid her scarlet 
lips to iis, and said: 

“| forgive you,” and then withdrew herself from 
him mercilessly. 

* You will find his address in my desk,’”’ whispered 
the young man, more calmly; ‘the key ison my 
watch-enain—and, St. Cloud, write to him, and for 
heaven’s sake tell him to beware of his wife.” 

** His wife !’’ whispered St. Cloud, with glittering 
eyes, “and what more?’ 

But the wound had burst out bleeding afresh, and 


he fainted. 
3 (To be continued.) 


VaLvE or FisH Foop.—Many elaborate com. 
parisons have been made as to the comparative value 
of butcher’s meat and fish, and occasioual coutrover- 
sies have arisen on the subject, in which the utmost 
diversity of opinion has been expressed, Some econo- 
mic writers maintain that fish has no food value 
worth speaking of; others say that fish-food must 
occupy a middie position between vegetables and 
beef and mutton. Again, a learned authority says 
that tish, well cooked, with oil or fat of some kind, or 
served with butter when brought to table, is chemi- 
cally the same as butcher’s meat, ao far as nutrition 
is concerned, Auother writer says that fish as food 
is only fit for children and iuvalids, and is totally un- 
fitted to support the health and vigour of those en- 
gaged in laborious occupations, As usual in such 
disputes, we may hold that the truth iies between the 
two extremes. Many people following laborious oc- 
cupations, especially in Scotland, live largely upon 
fish, In that country, the fishermen themselves eat 
@ considerable portion, and, as a class, fishermen are 
strong and healthy; and the wives who undertake 
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part of the men’swork are still stronger and healthier. 
in Portugal, fish fried in oil forms a very large pro- 
portion of the food of the population ; their fish-diet 
is supplemented by a little bread and fruit, and al- 
though the peasantry of the laud never partake of 
flesh-meat, yet they are a hardy, vigorous, and brave 
people. Let it be remembered tiat fish is a necessity 
of life inFrance and Spain, and as regards the latter 
country, a constant organization is at work in the 
British islands to supply it with many kinds of cured 
fish. A huge proportion of the pilchards taken on 
the coast of Cornwall, as well asimany hundred hogs- 
heads of cured and smoked herrings, are sent to the 
Spanish markets. 





FORTUNE-TELLING, 
¥'rom time immemorial many people who really 
knew better have secretly placed faith in fortune- 
tellers under all sorts of names, That the future 
may be predicted is believed by not a few: who are 
neither ignorant or idiotic, and has been believed 
and will be believed until the end.. Women more 
especially yield to this feeling, and: thus mediums, 
clairvoyants, astrologers and common card- 
shuffling fortune-tellers live and thrive. 

While we must know that the mist that veils the 
future will only roll away little by little, showing 
us the one step we are about to take and no more, 
yet it is very certain that there are people who, 
having looked into. another's eyes and: held 
avother’s hands awhile, can utter very startling 
revelations of that other’s past history and often 
prophecy what really does take place. They have 
penetration to an intense degree. They know the 
meaning of certain lines and expressions of the 
human face. One who has loved bears the seal of 
that love on his brow to the grave. One who has 
lost has in his eyes a look that tells of it. Expec- 
tation has its brand, so has despair. You think 
nothing of saying, “ That man is a drunkard.’ The 
tokens of that are manifest to all. After long ex- 
perience and with a natural gift of perception it is 
as easy to write all men what they are. 

Then, too, the fortune-teller by profession ob- 
serves other things—a ring, a locket with hair in it, 
the style of the dress. The hands of idleness and 
industry are not alike,and many persons in cer- 
tain trades can tell each other by the shape of the 
hand-. 

Again, not only do people chatter too much when 
they go to fortune-tellers, mediums or clairvoyants, 
but that they go at all is an indication of some 
unusual condition. 

A married woman, whose husband is true to her, 
never tries to ‘‘speer ner fortune,’ unless she has 
lost money or spoons, A girl, who knows just what 
her beau’s intentions are, loses her interest in 
sorcery. But let a woman’s heart be troubled, let 
her believe her lover false, or long for the young 
prince who comes not, or have doubts of her worser 
half ; then, according to her position in society, does 
she seek the prophetic Mrs. Swasher, who keeps a 
greasy pack of cards in her pocket, in some fuurth- 
story back-room; or Mrs. Sphinx, ‘ impressional 
medium,’ who only goes into a trance on proper 
introduction, and never for less than five shillings 
an hour, 

Is it any wonder that she goes home trembling, with 
visions of a “ dark-haired gentleman, with his heart 
towards you: but, my dear, l’m sorry to say a 
light-haired rival atwixt you,’ troubling her soul’? 
Or with awe-stricken remembrance of some awful 
utterance concerning “ spirits on:e united—now 
torn asunder!” 

‘lhe dingy witch well knew what brought the 
visitor in blue veil and waterproof cloak to her un- 
pleasant home. And Mrs, Sphinx riddled the riddle 
well after she had said; ‘‘A dark-haired spirit is 
beside you; he wears a moustache;’ and a 
trembling voice had» whispered: “No, it never 
would grow!”’ 

On the whole it is most economical to stay at 
home and tell one’s own fortune with these clues, 
namely : First, desire often amounts to prophecy ; 
what you want most you generally have. Secondly, 
nature not only prompts our longings buat works for 
their attainment. Thirdly, what you have done in 
the past you will do in the futare—it will be only 
the old tune with variations. And fourthly, a 
certain philosopher declares that if you really 
earnestly wish for anything you may sit on a rock 
in the middle of the sea and wait, for that thing 
will come to you at last. M. K, 





A LupIcRrovs scene, “not down on the bill,” was 
Witnessed recently at the Renaissance heatre, just 
wuen the cartain was about to rise on the second act 
of * La Petite Mariée.’’ The stalls swing, so as to 
allow of their being turned up, and a gentleman who 
seemed to be unaware of the jact got his foot caught 


attempting to climb over some empty stalls to reach 
his own. In his attempts to liberate himself he 
placed the leg that was free on another stall by the 
side of him, but he trod too near the back and the 
other leg got caught. The curtain had just risen and 
the final bars of the overture been played, when the 
rest of the audience remarked the position of the 
unfortunate individual struggling to get free, but 
held as tight as if he had been caught in atrap. It 
was impossible to avoid laughing at the sight of a fat 
man, the perspiration rolling down his face and the 
seats gripping him tighter and tighter. An attempt 
was made to-relieve him by some of his neighbours, 
but unsuccessfully ; the curtain had to be lowered, 
and the manager sent the stage carpenter round to 
the front, but it took five minutes at least to dis- 
mount the two stalls and set the captive free, none 
the worse for his adventure save a few bruises and 
abrasions. 





THE BLINDNESS OF VANITY. 


Onz day a monkey chanced to look 

In the clear watér of a brook 

Which, like a mirror, served to trace 

The features of his ugly fave, 

Astonished at the novel sight, 

He cried aloud : * Sure such a fright 

Ine’er before have chanced to see 

In all my life. What can it be? 

If I had such ‘a foolish look 

As this strange mouster of the brook, 

(Although, ‘of course, he’s not to blame) 

I'd drown myself for very shame ; 

But, thanks to Nature’s partial grace, 

I’ve got a very different sort of face.” 

Just as the incident occurred, 

A bear was passing by and heard 

‘he monkey’s prattle—every word. 

“« Come!” said the latter, who espied 

His clumsy neighbour at his side, 

“ This, way a moment—jast look here ; 

And see a brute so very queer 

You'll laugh yourself to death—at least, 

I never sawso strange best !” 

The bear replied: “ Pray, look again ; 

* lis your own image, full aud piaia, 

That scares you so; the ears alone 

Would make the picture surely known 

As yours, beyond the least dispute ; 

*Tis clearly no out!andish brute, 

But your own portrait, full and plain, 

In every part—pray look again ;” 

In anger now the monkey spoke ; 

** Of course a bear must have his joke ; 

But pray be honest and admit 

(Though it may hurt your pride a bit) 

The image in the water there 

Is yours ; it is not mine, I swear !” 
MORAL. 


To fail their faults to recognize, 
However plain to others’ eyes, 

Is (here’s the moral) a mistake 

That men, as well a3 monkeys, make. 


J. G. 8, 





THE musical journal “ Il Trovatore,” states that 
a musical society has been established at Chesterslong- 
Witt in honour of Verdi, the members of which are 
always expected to gppear in green clothes—coat, 
waistcoat and breeches—and each of the members 
also take the additional name of Verdi during the 
performance, as Mr. Smith Verdi. ‘The saloon, the 
chairs, the chairs, the music-desks, aud all the 
et-cteras are green, We presume they pomatum 
their heads with Verdigrease, 

CoNnJOINTLY witha Spelling Bee at Harborne there 
was a Singing and Reciting Bee, which caused great 
astonishment, It shows that there is considerable 
scope for the Bee business, including perhaps, the 
most necessary proceeding of all, a Pronouncing Bee, 
for many of the competitors make mistakes in the 
spelling owing to the incorrect pronunciation of the 
authorities that Bee. The singiug test at Harborne 
caused great amusement, only three competitors— 
two ladies and. one gentlemen—appearing on the 
patiorm One lady, slghtly husky, rendered ‘“ Isle 
of Beauty ;” another sang ‘‘ Under the Willow She’s 
Sleeping,” while the geutlemen gave the favourite 
ballad, “Old Dog ‘fray.” Notwithstanding that 
* Old Dog Tray ” received good support, the prize; 
a shade of birds, was judiciously awarded to Miss 
Poole. 

‘T'ne Ick Harvest at YARMovuTH.—Some thon- 
sands of tous of ice have lately been stored at Yar- 
mouth, and a busy sight it was to see the fleet of 
wherries laden with this important article to the 





fast between the back of the fauteuil and the seat in 


swack-owuer, collected from broads and rivers near 





our old town. Immense quantities were also 
brought in by carts, so that altogether there is a 
larger stock in hand than was ever known. There 
are two icehouses near the bridge, holding 2,000 
tons; for this the railway company pay about 5s, per 
ton, delivered in, and it made one think of a hive of 
bees to see scores of men running up the lofty 
ladders outside these buildings with baskets of ice and 
theu ranning down again on board the wiherries to 
have them filled again. © 
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THE PENGUIN FAMILY, 

Tue penguins are a family of web-footed birds, 
with very imperfectly developed. wings; they are 
found in immense. numbers around, the rocky, coasts 
of the Southern Pacific Ocean, and on the sbores of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The king penguin is one of 
the best known of the species; it belongs to the 
genus aptenodytes, beiug particularized by zoologists 
as aptenodytes Pennantii. The bill.is slender ani 
curved at the points, which are acute; and the-wings 
are very, sinall, resémbling fins ia appearance, ‘and 
having no.quill feathers. or plumes ; they are tuere- 
fore unfit for the purposes of flight. Indeed, it would 
appear that this singular tribe is entirely uufitted for 
travelling through the air, as the bones have no air 
chambers, are! filled with marrow, and are very 
heavy. The feet are very far back. 

Great numbers of these birds were found on 
Kerguelen’s Island, a rocky islaud inthe Indian 
Ocean, by the expedition which travelled thither to 
observe the transit of Venus, which took place on 
{December 9, 1874. At a distance they appear as 
white stationary bodies; but on approaching, they 
are seen to be waddling along with an indescribably 
ludicrous gait, which is made still more absurd by the 
turned heads, as the birds look back distrustiully at 
their pursuers. As the body sways from side to side, 
the bird looks like an animated coat with empty, 
swinging sleeves, When attacked at close quarters 
the penguins will use their beaks with considerable 
effect; but their sense of helplessness is strong, and 
they scon take to running away.  Beiug clumsy and 
slow in walking, they frequently fall on their breasts, 
and move their wings (us if they were in the water) 
like fins. When congregated in numbers, they will 
unite to resist an attack, and will form a close 
phalanx. 

They are frequently killed for thé sake-of their 
skins, which are voveréd ‘on the breast with fine, 
close feathers of remarkable softness, and are used 
in place of furs for wearing apparel. ‘hey ars gene- 
rally slaughtered by being kuovked on thie head with 
aclub, but sometimes they are takeu alive with a 
lasso thrown over the head. If they can reach the 
water they ‘can usually elude the pursuer, as they 
swim and dive with astonishing rapidity, rémaiaing 
under water for some time and reappearing at a con- 
siderable distance from the place of first immersion. 

The king penguin, the largest of the species, has 
an orange tinted breast, which becomes white near 
the abdomen. “The back is grayish black, and the 
front and back are separated by a sharply definitive 
line of a steel gray colour, They stand about two 
feet nine inches high, aad their plumpness gives them 
considerable weigut. ‘heir diet causes the flesh to 
be rank and fishy, but it is eaten by the natives of 
some countries. 











Dvurine the three years’ naval command of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the, Dachess of Edinburgh will, 
we understand, reside for a considerable portion of 
each year in Russia. Arraugements bave been made 
by which the Duke and,Duchess will spend the 
winter of 1876-7 in Malta, 

Mystcricus Firgs,— We are now arrived at season 
of the year when fires are abundant, aud. mysterious 
fires especially so. The mystery of a fire is one of 
three kiuds—the mystery of fraud, the mystery of 
carelessness, aud the mystery of ignorance. The 
latter characterizes people of all ranks in life, and 
is, seemingly, as persistent as carelessness, and some- 
times as culpable as fraud, For instance, how many 
people know precisely what a defective flue is? How 
many know auythiug about spontaneous combustion ? 
How. many know that hollow walls are actual flues, 
which have the power of carrying flames from the 
bottom of a house to the top, almost iustantly ? How 
many know that the heat of a stove even when 
separated by some little distance from wood, will, in 
course of time, so char it that a spark will fire it? 
How mauy know that, uader favorabie circumstances, 
fires will smoulder for hours, ready to flash into actuat 
flume when fanned by the opening of a door or the 
slightest current of air caused in any mauner what- 
ever? In brief, how many kuow anything of a 
hundred and one circumstances that will cause mys- 
terious fires, which a slight degree of practical 
knowledge might easily prevent ? 
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FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 
a Se 
CHAPTER XViL. 


THERE Wasa weird, startling béauty in thatstrange 
scene: The tongues of flame cutleaping from ‘the 
cave, Scattering the forest shadows, and revealing 
that fair‘young face stern with resolution fixed upon 
the rnffian opposite, that slender arm holding’ firmly 
the weapon of death’; and Jack, his large eyes dilated 
with excitement, leaning forward, with stick upraised, 
to support his friend. 

“‘ You're plucky !” exclaimed the man, admiringly. 
“ Put down yer pistol an’ don’t take ‘me ‘wrong. 
"Twas part on your account, boy, that I spoke as’ I 
did. You ‘wér'e arrested once—put in jail—and taken 
out again—but you udver did anything wrong.” 

Bobiowered the revolver and regarded the speaker 
in astonishment. 

“ Eh, Bob, is that 'so ?’” queried Jack, his mouth 
wide open. 

“You shut up, young ‘an !” commanded his host, 
impatiently, “I’m talking to yer friend. Bob, yer've 
been hard-nsed, an’ so have’ IT.’ 1 know who put 
the goods in your trunk and made out the case 
against yer.” 

“Who was it ?” demanded the youth, eagerly: 

“Twas me,” answered thé man, dropping his 
eyes and working his fingers together nervously. 

“You ? Oh, ‘you sn¢éaking villain, to play a game 
like that on a boy. © You've ruined my name forever. 
I've half a mind to shoot you this instant.” 

“Do it, Bob, blow the roof of his’ head off. I would 
mighty quick !” added Jack, forcibly. 

The object of their wrath remained motionless, and 
something in his attitude appealed to Bob’s sympathy. 
Sighing deeply, the youth ‘said: 

“ I don’t want to be hard on you, but you’ve done 
me a great injury. You confess it, now tell me 
why ?” 

“ Cos I’ve done with the crowd that used to pay 
me for such tricks. I’ve desértéd “em; I’ve turned 

Araitor.” 

“Why, again ?” 

“Why ?” roared thé man, his eyes blazing and his 





“Lox THE WATCH, | 


lips curling back. .‘‘ Why? Because they trod on 
the only good feeling they had. left, because they 
tried to mrks an absolute slave of me... List, boy,” 
he leaned forward, shaking his finger. “ ’ma villain, 
I know it, I have been for years—hark! ever since 
my mother died from starvation. . I hated the world 
then, and resolved to make others. miserable.as L had 
been. J wasn’t:a'bad boy;-i worked ‘and behaved 
myself—«but I mustn’t go way, buck to that time, 
‘twill make me mad... To return. I, worked. for 
Golgus au’ his-tribe, an’ yer can fancy what. I was 
doing. One day I had a job set me, a murder job— 
I wouldn't do that—I’d done ali bat that, aud I felt 
wretched enough already... ‘I said I wouldn’t do. it, 
an’ my master growledat me’ I had something in 
my hand that I had been looking at a minute be- 
fore.” 

The-man sdeeel and clenched his hands, while his 
face, dropping nearer the firelight, showed an ex- 
treme pallor, 

An instant he remained thus, then, plunging his 
hand ‘into an inside pocket, he dréw forth an ambro- 
type and held it towards Bob. ‘The boy, obeying his 
mute request, glanced upon the portrait, and, though 
the glass was cracked and’ the surface otherwise de- 
faced,' an outiine of acalm, sweet, motherly face was 
yet visible. 

“ It is too bad it’s broken,” said Bob, earnestly. 

“ That was my mother,” breathed ‘the man, be- 
tween his set’ teeth!” “ I told you how she died, and 
how I went down—down; all from hatred of the 
world.” But’I haven't told you wlio" scarred “that 
picture—who tried te drive my memory of her into 
vice. When I said I wouldn’t do that job'my master 
struck me and then knocked that picture out of my 
hands and tried to crush it with his heel. 'T was 
the last hold I had ou HeavenI sprang on him, I 
bore him to the floor, and saved the portrait from 
destruction. Why didn’t I kill him then?” 

He paused, his body writhed as if in torture—his 
eyes blazed, his teeth elenchedhis fists smote the 
air. 

The boys thought he was insane, and prepared for 
defence again. 

* But’ 1 did kill him—I saw his blood flow,” he 
shrieked, with maniaval glee. “I bided my time, I 
waited, and every instant my'hate of hin: and his 
crew grew to madness. I'd served him well, and he 
paid me by ‘stamping’ on the dear face that once— 
that once,” his voice sank to a low, tremulous moan, 
iis strong frame shook like a leaf in the blast. “ Oh, 





Heaven, tis a ruined life—a cursed existence—a 
black, long day of crime I’ve lived.” 

His' head drooped upon his chest, and for moments 
he was silent. When he resumed his voice was hard, 
cold, cutting. 

“I lost. myself a minute ago—I wont back-—I 
won't again. I say I paid him for his act, and if I’d 
known 'that' my body would have been cut’ into 
strings the next minute I'd done it—lI’d done it just 
the same. . Iibroke my oath, I know, but he tried to 
break the last thread that bound:me to a remembrauce 
of goodness below, of something, I know what. .I’m 
& wanderer ‘now; Live: like a beast-——-1 feel like a 
machine—I care for nothing—I. shall die soon;. I 
shall be glad when I do.” 

He drew nearer the fire and held his: hands over the 
blaze as if to warm them, anon he shuddered and 
drew his old coat closer aroand him. 

The boys gazed upon him in mingled horror, féar 
and pity. His wild remorse had taught. them. a 
lesson they would never forget. :Atvbength, when 
the man’s agitation had in a measure subsided, Bob 
said: 

“ I'm sorry:for you, but I can’t help: you ;-you 
can help me, and jf your repentance is sincere you 
will.” 

“ Phat's what I call yer for,” he rejoined, relap- 
sing into his accustomed dialect. ‘* My confession’ll 
clear yer, and yer shall have it, if yer’ll promise not 
to have me arrested. I can’t stay here a great while 
—it’s too near Golgus. What d’yer say to our 
travelling together ?” 

“ But you killed a man, and 

“ The police are after me, yer think ?. No, they 
ain’t, that was never known only to the crowd— 
they dursn’t advertise me—I know too much for 
’em.  ‘'hey’ll watch me, though,: an’ they'll cut my 
wind when they can, and if they’il only do it when [ 
don’t known it: I don’t care iow soon.” 

Bob conferred with Jack a moment, and as it was 
so much to the interest of the former to obtain the 
written statement: it.was decided that the man should 
be allowed to: accompany them. 

It was still a question in Bob’s mind how he 
could have the confession sworn to, and save the 
man fromthe cénsequences, and, becoming perplexed, 
the boy asked: him if he had any mcthod to suggest. 

“ Notnow; wait till the time comes, wait till I get 
to’ a place: were I can write it first. Now yer'’d 
better stretch. out and go to sleep. We must be off 
in the morning.” 
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The boys lay down beside each other, but not to 
sleep. Tho frightful stories they had heard, the 
startling scenes in which they had participated, in 
their young imagination suggested a strong distrust 
of their companion. 

The fire ae low, the flames flickered and died 
out, and the embers were smouldering in the bottom, 
of the cave, ere slumber conquered their excited 
fancies and rendered them unconscious, 

The morning sun glimmering through the foliage 
awoke them at last from their dreams, 
and, starting up, they glanced round for their new 
acquaintance. He was not to beseen, bus presently 
they heard steps, and beheld him spproaching, bis 
face dripping with water and his hair hanging over 
his brow in damp masses, Pointing over his left 
shoulder, he told them to go and wash themselves. 
Proceeding in the direction indicated, the boys found 
a brook, and ‘having performed their ablutions they 
returned to the cave. The man tossed them a biscuit 
apiece, end then, rolling his tin box in the canvas, he 
lashed it on his back amd informed the boys that he 
was prepared to move. 

In silewee the three filed out of the forest, the 
eldest casting one final glance of at the little 
cave. He had been as happy there as he could be 
on earth, 

The day passed away without anyincident of im- 
portance, and thém the trio songht another wood for 
rest. The boys had little to say be complainin 
of their blistered feet, and the wah seemed unusually 
moody and morose, Gradually they dropped asleep ; 
and the sun was four or five hours high ere 1] 
awoke. Breakfast consisted in half a biscuit, to onc 
one this morning, and as there Waa no brook near, 
the meal was voted gy ia et las! 

“Bob, why didn’t ub gave yo 
bottles look >a for ug? Ifthe eared en ‘apwre 
help us to escape, he ought to. Gare gh to follow 
us up, hadn't he?” gaid Jaek, aa they 
march, P . 

“ Yes; that’s so,” answered Bob, refléctively. 
This proposition had not occurred to him before, and 
he considered it rather singular that the sfranger’s 
interest should end so abruptly. 

The day proved very warm, amd af noon the bays 
were weary, hungry, and bathed in perspiration. A 
draught of cold water was their only relief, liow- 
ever, and, quite disgusted with this sort of life, thay 
plodded on aimlessly. Their companion made no 
attempt tocheer them, he seemed lost inthe gloom 
of Lis own thought. 

At sunset they came opposite a pretty white eot- 
tage, with bright green blindsand a neat little porch, 
over which clambered a prolific honeysuckle. In 
front were two oval garden plats enclosed by a 
tasty fence. 

The boys paused to look at this: attractive little 
villa, and Jack said, wistfully : 

* Oh, ain't it anice place, Bob? T'll tell you what 
I'm going to the door and ask for water, just to 
seo who: lives there. I'll bet they’re.good people.” 

Their new companion mumbled some objection, but 
Jack, giving it no heed, ran to the door and knocked, 
A comely woman, of middle age, answered the sun- 
mons, and was about speaking to Jack when her eye 
fell upon’ Bob searchingly, and she said, in 'a 
pleasaut voice : 

“ Come here, I want to. look at you,” 

. Phat’satways.the way, Bob takes everybody's 
eye,” muttered Jack, turning away in disgust. 

Bob advanced, and, bowing respectfully, stood in 
silence before'the lady. Pushing his cap from his 
brow, she gazed at him long and earnestly, and. then 
said, with an indifference in ill accord with ber man- 
ner: 

“Where are you going, my boy?” 

“* Nowhere,” answered Bob, ‘sententiously: 

“ Then you would like to rest, perhaps, for that 
must be a long distancefrom here,” she continued, 
smilingly. . ** Come in, you look very tired.” 

“I can't leave my fellows,” said. Bob retreating a 
step. 
“They may come in too,” she said, but.glanced 
suspiciously at the man. 

“You needn't fear me, ma'am,” he: interposed. 
“My evilis all behind me. I haven't interest enough 
in this world to hurtany one or steak anything.” 

The lady: intimated that she hadine intention of 
hurting his feelings, aud then motioned her’ visitors 
to enter: Conducting them to the: kitchen, she sup- 
plied conveniences for washing, and while they were 
removing the stains of travel {rom their persons‘ she 
prepored tea. Jn the meantime a:.gentleman had 


. - 
‘ 


entered, and naturally looked with some’astonishment 
upon this sudden accession to lis family, but his 





} man in the morning. 


Wife called him into the dining-room and talked ra- 
pidly to him in whispers. Then he came out, spoke 
pleasantly to. the waxfarers and invited them to 


ARETE and seemed at the 
summit of happiness in doing so Bob and Jack did 
that night, Pecieat rae beliaed, cnt taeg 
regretted thet hag bauld nck ook move, Wane’ 
regretted that they not eat more. | them, 


Sent say rama, poh marge Bee hour the 


goblin forest , then turning. 
toward a hath a: 4 
“I've ) here that'll help that bey 


Bob. I want you to witness it, but I don’t want you 
to read it. Z want your wife to witness too, if she'll 
be so kind,” - 
Mr. Howe gtanoed inquiringly from the speaker 
to the boys, and then replied : 
“T must read wre I sign it. Another thing, 
nce it should be sworm to by 
‘ou. » 


The Starling—for that was he called—lowered his 
head pod ane - westlessly with his fingers. 
ay x Soy promise never to tell on 
‘me, and never to me if I let you read it 2?” 
Nc =~ a 
“1 20 dasie 1 iajure 1, my good fellow, 
T proming to ford you all th. protection fa 1g 
= it? anid the Starling, impulsively, 
ot his words the insta at the paper 







peneent 


(ad kete Z 


Acs} ; Ao 


«* nen! » Sa | 

“ Yos,” he replied, moodily, 

Mr. Howe administered the oath, his wife signed 
her name as a “witriéss, and then the paper was 
given to Bob. He receivedit with a thankfulness 
which words were anable to express ; a great bur- 
den was removed from his mind and heart. 

“ Here's another ; this may conie in use sometime. 
I want to make it up to yer, boy,” said the Starling, 
drawing from his pocket a greasy envelope and 
handing: it to Bob. 

A silence followed, which was at length broken 
by Mrs. Howe requesting the three to stay over 
night, They aceepted gladly, and the Starling went 
at once to tle room assigned him. Shortly after his 
exit, Mr. Howe remarked » 

“ Fam sorry, Bob, but I shall have to arrest that 
I ame magistrate.” 

“ Oh, that is' too bad. Isthere no way it can be 
avoided ?” 

“No. I can’t help it,” and the tone convineed 
the youth that further argument would be useless. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XVIIT. 

EwrspineG his room, the Starling locked. the door 
and threw bimself ona lounge ; the habit of sleeping 
between white sheets he had overcome long ago. It 
seemed to-night, though, that slumber would not 
come4o him anywhere; he. was, strangely restless 
and nervous; two or three times he got and 
looked out. the wmdow; though what.he did it for he 
could net have told himseli, 

As the hours flew.on; his perturbation increased, 
and even his old black pipe could not. soothe him, 

“ E must, get out, of this,” be mused; anxiously, “I 
feel something, coming over me, This man down- 
stairs means to betmayme.,. Uli give him the slip.” 

Moving hastily toward. the window, he looked out 
and calculated the distance to the ground, Is was 
too far, to,jump, andthe act would make. too. much 
noise. ' ; i 

He rubbed his hands together, excitedly. Then, 
suddenly seized; with a, new idea, he. quietly opened 
his door, and ascended to. the attic ;, from thence to 
the roof was only a few steps, and he accomplished 


, theur in silence. 


Creeping along until he reached _...convenient 
point, he paused; a moment, to listen, and, then con- 
tinued his deseent t more and he was on 
terra firma, and then he started toward the garden 
wall. 

This safely. passed, he continued down.the road at 
@ rapid: walk, evcasioually looking round to see if he 








was follewed., He perceived no one ;, but Mr. Howe 


eee Se ae pore Peo 


>} assailants now ¢ , 


had heard him leave the house, had watched his 
course, and was now tracking him. 

The Starling now broke into e run, and turned off 
the first road to the west. This movement compelled 
Mr. Howe to abandon the circuitous route he had 
desired to take and follow directly in the fellow's 
steps, but at a distance so greatas to preclude 
detection. The road on which they were walking 
now narrowed ; a heavy cloud obscured the yonng 
moon, and the Starling was lost sight of, and 
presently his steps became wholly inaudible. He must. 
have stopped! The.magistrate hurried on, and soon 
arrived at the point from which he imagined he had 
heard the last footfall of the pursued, Now everything 







was still. Not a sound broke the pastoral quietude 
save the chirping of the crickets, - 

Mr. Howe halted and iistened ; then, moving to 
each side of the road, he felt around the es, but 
found no ‘of # human form. Greatly 

| still a moment, to hear 
‘bat ‘in vain ; not a leaf fell. 


. own he received « blow on. 
: rout ai ‘wngeen hand, Half-stunned, he 
struck out wildly, ‘Sf without effeet,and the next 
instant he was and pinioned. One of his 
: t him round the neck, and the 
other took-him by the feét and carried him into the 
“marsh, and thence under the The water was 
not more than ten inches deep, and there were many 
large stones scattered about. Placing their burden 
across some of these sp that the Water caind up dbout 
to his vars, the men removed tle ‘gag from His mouth 
and then one said : 

“ You know the doom of traitors! You knew it 
would come, and yet you dared it. You have just 
sixty seconds to live’ pe ‘Th 

“ Yes, I know all; I know you, too, though you 
are masked! I care nothing for you, you vile 
snake |” j 

** Curse his tongue !, Put that gag back, 

I hear the tramp of horses! . Not a word now | 

The other obeyed. the order skilfully and silently, 
and then both stood perfectly still, waiting for the 
| horses to pass. 

As the animals neared the bridge they moderated 
their pace. toa walk, and it seemed to the guilty, 
trembling villains below that they would never get 
aver. 

At that instant the Starling kicked and si ed, 
and the water aplashed and the smaller stones rattled. 

Quick asa, flash one of the men drew a knife and 
plunged it into his side,and with a slight contraction 
of the muscles the spirit,of,the Starling fled from 
earth and earthly things. ' : 

“ Could that have beens fish. splashing 2” said one 
of tho riders. : 

“ No; I heard nothing,” answered the other,..and 
they rode on. , , 

“ Safe—but a narrow slip!” mattered ‘one of the: 
agsassins, dropping the knite into the water. 

Minutes passed, and the sound of hoofs had died 
away’.in the distance; when the. villains emerged 
stealthily from benesth, crept along the marsh.a few 
feet, and then came boldly into the road. 

Adyancing toward the wood, they, reached the 
grove where, they had hitched their horses, and were 
about untying them when they heard a rustling of 
‘leaves. The next. instant the words bes on 
their ears : ? Re aA 

“Make @ motion, .apd.we'll. riddle you with bul- 
lets!” ehaccrg 
Threats avail but little with desperate men. Ere the 
sentence was free from, the ; stranger's lips his pistol 
wont flying through the air; and he was,choking ip a 
vice-like grasp. His companion could not assist him, 
for the other villain, was,,struggling with him and 
striving for an opportunity to plunge his knife into 
his flesh. ‘ 

The combatants were about equally matched, and 


ick! 





neither seemed to gain any, advantage, though each 
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strained every nerve, and clinched and bit and kicke4 
and struck like madmen. The contest was, growing 
terrific; muscles swelled antil it seemed they would 
burst ; laboured breaths were. plainly heard, and at 
intervals horrible impreeations broke upon the air. 

This could not last. much longer. It was becom- 
ing « question of endurance, and now the assassins 
seemed to prevail in a measure, for their opponents 
were heavier men, and were growing short of breath, 
At this juncture one of the strangers managed to 
discharge his pistol, and that called to ‘his aid the re- 
turning magistrate; who, impressed ‘with the belief 
that something unususl was transpiring, hurried to 
the spot with all possible And none too soon, 
foras he arrived one of the villaing was about to 
drive his knife into the neck of his antagonist. 

“ Scoundrel!” said the magistrate, as he brought 
his heavy cane down upon his arm with such force 
that the fellow howled with pain. But he did not 
relax his efforts, and had it not been for a second 
stroke upon the head, which stunned him, the 
stranger might have been sacrified, in spite of Mr, 
Howe’s arrival. 

Now leaping to his feet, the gentleman went to the 
assistance of his friend, while the magistrate affixed a 
pair of handcuffs to the wrists of the prostrate Villain. 

“ Are you hurt, Borden ?” 

“If he isn't he shall be!” shrieked the second 
assassin, striking down at’ oné blow the approaching 
gentleman and at the same time cutting his 
antagonist with # kn ife. 

“Take that !” shouted the magistrate, aiming a 
blow at the infuriated man ; but he dodged it, sprang 
around and ‘struck Mr. Howe heavily in the face, at 
the same instant warding off the attack of his 
opponent. He seemed ed . with superhuman 
power, and fora minute he kept those three jmen at 
bay, fighting like a demon all. the while. Now he 
edged near his horse, and {before they were. hardly 
conscious of it he was.in the saddle and flying away 
at a gallop. 

“ Mount, mount, Lewis!” shouted Mr. Borden, 
springing upon the other villain’s steed-and bounding 
off in pursuit, 

His gcompanion, whose horse was tethered’ ‘near, 
quickly loosed him and sprang upon ‘his back. 

The magistrate remained to guard the fellow as- 
sassin. 

Like the wind went pursuer and pursued, clouds of 
dust arising at every leap of their excited steeds. 

“ Forward, Lewis! we must catch him!” ex- 
claimed Boden, excitedly. 

“You must fire at him—he gains on us! He has 
a wonderful animal under him.” 

Borden hesitated, and urged his horse to the top of 
his speed, but still the black rider kept the lead. 
Seeing that his only chance lay with the.revolver 
Borden took careful aim and fired, 

“Good! One more athim! You hit the horse 
then!” cried Lewis, nearly wild with excitement. 

Borden could see that the horse was losing speed, 
and again spurring his own steed, he went’ forward 
as if mad, and the distance was lessened between 
them, A moment more,'and the poor animal who had 
served his master'so well sank to the earth, and the 
black rider, quickly dismounting, met the pursuers 
with a revolver in each hand, 

“* You will never take me alive!” he cried, and 
tworeports followed his words, one taking effect in 
Borden's steed (by adoption), andthe other going 
through Lewis’s hat, 

Two weil-directed replies disabled both of the 
black rider’s arms, and yet he would not give up the 
fight, but fired again and again at ‘the approaching 
men, but without hitting them. “Then he ran toward 
the woods, but he was intercepted, and after a furious 
struzgle was secured. 

Lauterns now glimmered in the distance, and 
gradually drew nearer, and presently farmers ap- 
pared with guns and pitchforks on their shoulders, 
and demauded the cause of the awful firing and 
shuuting.” 

‘ Get a team, some of you, and go up to the bridge, 
and see what you'll find there,” said ‘Borden. 

Two or three hastened away to do his bidding, but 
he recajled all save one, apd then asked for rope. 
Fortunately, ‘one Of the farmers had brought some, 
and with this the’ mask was firmly bound. 

* You boors, it's good fun for you, isn’t, it ?” sneered 
the reewnivent Villain, “You like it, don’t you?, And 
you, you old, blackhearted, cowardly. hog !.You had 
to'work, you old porpoise? Remember, when I’m 
caught, there are uthers left—others left—more than 
you know,” 

Mr. Borden, turned away in disgust. 

@ue of the countrymen now ‘appeared with a team, 





and was urged to hurry\to.the bridge, . With a crack 
of his whip he astonished his sober old horse, and the 
ancient waggon bowled slong right merrily. ~A few 
moments later a yell of dismay was heard, and then 
the old waggou came and back, containing the body 
of the Starling and the magistrate and his prisoner. 
And now it stopped again to receive the black rider, 
and then it sped away toward the jail. 

“ Well—it’s over,” sighed Mr, Borden, wiping his 
brow. “I tell you, sir, I never saw a man battle so 
—never.” 

“His bravery was worthy of a better cause. Your 
shooting settled him—we should never have caught 
him,” replied Lewis, the sheriff. 

“T saved my horse, at all events, and now I'll go 
back and get him and ride to the magistrate’s, You 
said the one who helped us was he, I believe ?” 

“ Yeg—bnt. his being out seems a miracle.” 

Presently Mr. Borden returned, mounted his own 
horse, and heand Lewis proceeded again to the house 
of the magistrate, The noise and excitement had 
aroused the «whole village, not excepting Bob and 
Jack, who stood at Mr. Howe’s door as the ambu- 
lance drew up.’ ‘The mask which had obscured the 
black rider's face was now removed and by the light 
of a lantern Bob beheld the features of Father Golgus. 

“ Yon. too, must stare at me, you little imp!” he 
hissed, his features contracting with rage, 

“Ugh! it makes me cold to look at him !” mused 
Bob, turning away. 

It was at that moment that Mr, Borden and his 
companion galloped up, and as Bob saw the former he 
recognized him as the-old gentleman whom he had 
seen when with Madge. 

Was it merely a coincidence ? Bob thought not, 
and believed that the hunting down of Father Golgus 
was the work of this calm-faced stranger, ‘I'bere 
was a quiet satisfaction now that he began to realize 
it, in beholding his enemy conquered, and he went to 
look at him once more, when for the first time he be- 
held the blood-stained body of the Starling. 

Bob shuddered, and was about entering the house 
when Mr. Borden said: 

“ My boy, did you ever see that knife before ?” 
and he ‘held up the weapon that had taken the 
Starling’s life. 

“ Whose is it?” continned. Mr, Borden, as Bob ex- 
amined it. 

His,” said Bob, pointing to Father Golgus. 

“ The chain is complete!” cried Mr. Borden, ex- 
ultingly. 

} (To be continued.) 


b— >? 
THE WHITE ROSE CHIEFTAIN; 
oR, 
THE DISPUTED CROWN, 
pOunnTUrener, Vaneee Eanes 
CHAPTER X. 


Tue day succeeding the battle of St. Alban’s Ralph 
Montague and Lionel Richmond were both removed 
from the crowded hospital, the former to the convent 
of St Mary and the latter to Beanfort Castle, 

Notwithstanding bie Lavcastrian predudices the 
earl had granted his daughter’s request and under 
her care the White Rose chief soon grew convales- 
cent. 

The Duke of York accompanied Henry to London ; 
and now that a decided victory had placed the king 
and his real under thé influence of the White Rose 
chief, he manifetsed the same moderation to which we 
have alluded, 

No vindictive malice was displayed against’ the 
conquered, and Richard Plantagenet, indeed, set an 
example worthy of imtation. 

A second attack of the monarch’s malady placed the 
Duke of York at the head of the, kingdom, and while 
he wags entrusted to his wifs’s care, the protector 
busied himself with the affairs of the state. 

The ambitious queen was not however, entirely oc- 
oupied with her husband and son, and when the 
public affairs were sypyosed to have lapsed into 
quietude, she and mauy partisans of the. House of 
Lancaster were plotting to undermine the authority 
of Richard Plantagenet, 

A council of the Red Rose chiefs was secretly con, 
vened at Greenwich, and this anguat ovvy decided 
that York shuld be summoned to resign the office of 
protector and Salisbury the great seal, declaring the 
king of sufficient years and discretion to rule with- 
out @ guardiin. 

Henry was easily injuced to give his consent to 
the plan, and Richard Plantagenet aud Salisbury 
wete deposed and summoned to appear before the 
Lancastrian council, 


They were, however, too cautious to put tien 
selves in the power of such unscrupulous enemies, 
and declared that only parliament could remove them 
from these high offices. 

When, after Christmas, the king appeared in the 
House of Lords and demanded the restoration of his 
authority, every member looked up in surprise as 
York resigned his protectorate. 

The Laucastrians were not, however, content with 
the ascendancy they had gained, but resolved to ex- 
terminate the most formidable of the White lose 
warriors, 

At length Henry and Margaret of Anjou, accom- 
panied by many partisans of the House of Lancaster, 
set out for Warwickshire, hunting by the way, «8 
the old chronicle tells us, under the pretence of more 
fully restoring the king’s health by such agreeavle 

times, 

A splendid pageant they formed as. they left 
Windsor Castle, and among the cavalcaie were 
several lords and ladies who liad been of the hunting 

rty that had gone forth on that memorable clase 
in Windsor Forest. 

Lord Perey and Jasper de Vere were still 
attached to the royal retinue, but the graceful figure 
and beautiful face of Valentia Lyndhurst had disap- 
peared from the queen’s train, and her acceptauce 
of a White Rose chieftain deepened the reseutmeut 
of the discarded lovers, who, though they had twice 
been foiled in their guilty purposes, yet thirated for 
revenge. 

On reaching Coventry the king and his followers 
stopped, and for a time the Laucastrian court was 
held in the ancient priory. Here letters were written 
to Richard Plantagenet and the:Harls of Warwick 
and Salisbury, requesting them to join the royal 


rty. 

HT rinbedtoe no evil, these noble warrivrs re- 
solved to obey the summons, and were journeying 
toward Coventry when a stalwart figure rose irom a 
thicket by the wayside and, grasping the duke’s 
bridle-reiu, cried : 

“ Hold! hold!’ 

* What!’ exclaimed York, “are you one of the 
Warwickshire robbers of whose iawless deeds I have 
heard so much ?” 

“Nay, nay, [ have come with no evil intent ; but, 
if I mistuke not, you are Richard Plantagenet ?” 

The duke bowed, and the stranger resumed : 

“Then I must warn you—go not to Coventry to- 
night! Trust not any seeming kinduess, for the 
king too easily yields to the influences around hija. 
There is a plot to ruin you, Salisbury and Warwick. 
Beware! beware!’ 

* Ho, there!” shouted the duke to the earls, who 
were some distance in the rear, and his travelling 
companions were sood at his side, 

A hurried consultation ensued, the stranger’s warn- 
ing was obeyed and, rewarding him for his kindly in- 
terposition, our party abandoned the idea of visiting 
Coventry. 

The duke, with only a groom and Haroldthe page 
in attendance, retired to Wigmore. 

Salisbury found refuge in Middieham, a stronghold 
of the Nevillesin Yorkshire, and Warwick sailed for 
Calais. 

Such was the state of affairs when Henry, acting 
upon the better impulses of his nature, called another 
council, which he intended should be a peace 
conference. 

He was now anxious to reconcile the partisans of 
the Red Rose, who had been so ingloriously defvated 
at St. Alban’s with the Yorkists and swore upon |is 
salvation that he would entertain the duke and two 
earls in such a manner that all discontent should be 
removed, 

The capital was fixed upon as a place of meeting 
and, at the head of thousands of soldiers. tie Lord 
Mayor undertook to prevent strife. 

Richard Plantagenet entered London, attended by 
Edward, heir to the throne of Eugliad, the son of his 
adoption, Liouel Richmond who had recovered from 
his wounds, and a noble retinue, ‘I'he. Hari of 
Salisbury came also, with a band of retainers, and 
Warwick, landing from Calais, rude into the City 
attended by six hundred men with his bidge, the 
bear and the ragged staff, embroidered vox eaci of 
their coats. 

The Red Rose warriors marshalled in full force. 
The Percys, the Cliffords, and others high in favour 
at the Lancastrian court, gathered in knigiitly array 
at the peace conference, 

The drama was skilfully played aud the king, who 
was of course tle umpire, in due time gave his 
award, 

The Yorkists did not receive the justice they 
exercised wben in power, but were heayily fiued for 
the benefit of their living foes aud o:dered io, vuild 
a chapel to the memory of the Laucastrian lords, who 
had been slain at St, Alban’s. , 

Now, however, the White Rose chief seemed 





satisfied, aud a procession was decided upon, in order 
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that the public might see how real was the harmony 
that existed. 3 

The day of this pageant at length arrived and 
London wore an air of festal excitement. 

The banners‘of the houses of York and Lancaster 
flaunted from the same flag-staff ; a motley throng 
surged to and fro in the streets, watching for the 
procession, every window was crowded with eager 
faces; triumphal arches rose here and there, like 
some light bridge thrown up by the flat of a fairy 
queen to span a rainbow torrent ; bells sent forth 


‘I scarcely dared hope I should ever receive such 
consideration from the Earl of Beaufort. I, a White 
Rose chief, and you, a partisan of the House of Lan- 
caster.” 

“Lionel Richmond, I am going to a land where the 
barriers of pride and power will be levelled and full 
justice will be meted out, but ere my soul takes its 
flight I have aconfession to make.. During Valentia’s 
absence I have been searching the old chronicles and 
I firmly believe Richard Plantagenet Duke of York 
to be the rightful heir to the crown of England.” 





their jubilant chimes, and now and then a sudd 
peal of music swept through the city. ‘ 

At length the procession was ‘seen approaching, 
and every eye turned towards the brilliant scene. 

Clad in royal robes and with England’s crown 
blazing upon his brow, walked Henry VI., his cheek 
flushed with pleasure and his lips wearing a genial 
smile. 

Before him might be seen Warwick and Exeter, the 
son of the fallen Somerset and Salisbury, hand in 
hand, the representatives of two opposing factions ap- 
parently in perfect good faith, 

Next came the noble figure of the Duke of York, 
with the beautiful Margaret of Anjou leaning on his 
arm ; Lord Percy and the duchess, Richard Plan- 
tagenet’s stately wife, Lionel Richmond and Lady 
Valentin Lyndhurst and we must not forget to add 
Bonibell Seymour and the gallant White Rose chief- 
tain who owed his life to her. 

All these figures, and many we cannot now enume- 
rate, arrayed in the quaint and gorgeous costume then 
in vogue, with plumes tossing in the breeze, 
stomachers and baldricks blazing iu the sunshine, and 
rich robes trailing in the dust like the wings of some 
tropic bird, presented one of the grandest pageants 
ever witnessed in Loudon, and as they moved on the 
throng surged back like tumultuous sea waves, and 
young girls robed in white strewed the streets with 
flowers. 

At length they reached St. Paul’s and sweeping into 
the grand old church, commenced the religious cere- 
monies of the day. 

The tall tapers on the alter twinkled dimly though 
the clouds of incense, which made the air heavy with 
perfume, the acolytes in their spotless vestments, 
chanted softly to the sweet acconipaniment of the 
organ, and the numerous priests, the archbishop and 
cardinal with their mitres and sacerdotal garments, 
lent a still more imposing aspect to the scene. 

High mass was celebrated, to give more solemnity 
to the occasion, the stiring strains of ‘‘Te Deum 
Laudamus” shook the stately edifice, and after re- 
ceiving the archbishop’s benediction, the brilliant 
throng dispersed. 

On reaching the Castle Baynard, where Richard 
Plantagenet made himself a home during his stay in 
London, Valentia found a retainer belonging to her 
father’s household in the vestibule, 

** My lady,” he exclaimed, “ it seems as if I had 
been waiting an age for you. I have ridden hither 
with wild speed that you might see the earl once 
more before he dies, All his worst symptoms have 
returned since his unlucky fall yesterday morning,” 

* How did it happen ?” 

“ His foot became entangled and, as the drawbridge 
was up, he fell into the moat. I heard his cries and 
flew to his rescue, but he has not been strong for 
years and when I bore him into the castle hall he 
had violent bamorrbage. Tie family leech declares 
he cannot live and your father has sent me to Lon- 
don to bring you back at once, It is his wish also to 
see Lord Lionel Richmond, and I doubt not you will 
soon be in readiness to return with me.” 

* Ay, ay; Heaven grant we may meet him alive!” 
rejoined the girl and, with a hasty adieu to the duke 
and duchess, she hurried to her chamber; in a few 
moments she reappeared leaning on Lionel Rich- 
mond’s arm, 

It was long past midnight when two figures glided 
into the clamber where the Earl of Beaufort lay on 
his death-bed, a luxurious couch, with satin pillows 
and silken covering. 

‘The heavy curtaine were knotted back from the 
wiudows, a silver lamp burned faintly and the white 
sands slowly revolved in the quaint hourglass, 

* Father, father!’ murmured the girl siuking by 
the bedside, “I have come—Valentia, your child,” 

The old man’s eyes unlocked aud fixed upon her 
face with a world of tenderness in their steadfast 
gaze, 

* Heaven has beon merciful to permit us to meet 
again in this life, it would have beeu hard to die, my 
daughter, with only my old retainers about me,and [ 
have been spared that trial. Is Lionel Richmond 
there among the shadows?” 

* Yes, my lord.” 

“Come forward then and kneel at my side with 
Valentia.” 

The young man obeyed, exclaiming ; 


A sol silence ensued, broken only by the rustle 
of the ivy which crept around the casements, 

Valentia and Lionel both preserved silence. Their 
hearts were too full of conflicting emotion to permit 
speech. 

“* Valentia,” continued the earl, when he had gained 
sufficient strength to speak once more. “ I upbraid 
myself for so long witholding my sanction to your 
betrothal, but you now have my warmest approval, 
my dying blessing. Lionel Richmond, to your care. 
I commend my treasure, my child, and Heaven deal 
with my daughter and make her a faithful wife to 
the White Rose chief !” 

As he spoke he rose, extended his feeble hands, 
and placing them on each of those loved heads, sat for 
a time mute and motionless, then he sank back ex- 
hausted, and when the cool breath of the morning air 
stole into the chamber and the early sunshine melted 
througa the staiued-giass of the windows he was 
dead! 

Valentia Lyndhurst sank down, sobbing out her 
passionate grief, but there was a strong arm to sup- 
port her, a tender heart to pity and a gentle voice 
to whisper consolation, and never before had she 
realized what a prize she had wonin Lionel Rich- 
mond, 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


We wust now retrace our steps a little way over 
the lines of our story to explain the circumstances 
connected with the journey of Peter Moncton’s son 
on his missionof pretended rescue and the disap- 
pointment which awaited him, 

On the evening when Edith of the Cliff had been 
conveyed on board the brig Richard Moncton 
and his father had stood and watched the landing 
until sail had been made and the vessel was standing 
out through the narrow passage. 

“There, Richard, I think [have done pretty well. 
There goes Miss Edith, shipped for Cherbourg direct, 
and you may be sure she will reach her destination 


in safety. Now don’t think you can do the 
rest 2?” 

“If i don’t it shall be worse for her !” said the son 
spitefully. 


“Ah!” cautioned the old man, very earnestly, 
“ you must beware that no personal harm comes to her 
from any touch of yours, Leave others to handle 
her roughly and frightgn her and do you only appear 
in the character of friénd and protector. You know 
Jacques Arnot ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

“He is one of our men, and will do anything for 
money. He is roughand hard, and can becruel; and 
his wife isas hard as he, In short, they are just the 
prone for us, and they are attached to Ralph Sea- 

right, " 

“They are, I think, in hiding from the French 
police. Seabright will deliver the girl at once up to 
the care of Arnot and his wife, with instructions to 
keep her close and to frighten hera bit. You will 
be on the watch. When the fair captive shall. have, 
reached the belief that her life is in danger—when 
she shall have been brought to such a pass that any 
change will be a reliei—and be sure Jacques Arnot 
and his wife can do it—you will step in and extend 
the saving hand. Beyond that you must reduce her to 
the necessity of marrying yon.” 

‘*Once let me fiud her under Jacques Arnot’s roof, 
and she shall be my wife, never fear, If it takes 
weeks to break her in, it shall be done, 

Half an hour later Ricliard Moncton had mounted 
a swift horse, and, with a goodly supply of money, 
was ou his way to Dartmouth, which place he reacued 
about eleven o'clock, and upon applyiug at one of the 
wayside inns he found a small vessel which was to sail 
for Cherbourg early in the morning, and in which he 








took passage. 


He reached Oherbourg at eight in the evening. aid 
his first movement was to make inquiries coucern. 
ing the arrival ofa brig called the “ Sunbeam,” but 
no such vessel had come in. 

“ Aha !’? muttered Richard to himself, “ Seabright 
is shrewd. He has not ventured to run iu at all, but 


has probably hove to outside, and taken the girl ou 


shore in a boat. It is much better so.” 

The dwelling of Jacques Arnot was three miles 
distant, from. Cherbourg, and before ten o’clock 
Richard had reached it. 

It was a low, rough stone structure and at 
one of the little square windows, a light was visible. 

He knocked at the door, and presently a voice de- 
manded to know who was thee. 

“Itis Richard Monct Open, Jacques, and let 
me in.” 

The door was unbolted and carefally opened, the 
man fuside holding a lighted candle, shaded by his 
hand. 

“Ah, Master Richard,” he said, “is it really 

ou?” | 

* Yes, Jacques.” 

“‘Morblea! What has happened? Thisis a strange 
hour fora visit to this wild place,”’ ; 

“ In a moment, Jacques. Let me have a cup of 
wine.” : j 

The rude man instantly uced it. 

Certainly Jacques Arnot looked all that Peter Monc- 
ton had represented him to be,’ 

Ina revolution he might have been one of the 
most bloodthirsty of the saus culottes—one of the 
most ravenous of robbers. 

Now, when France was comparatively quiet, he 
was an isolated mortal, making a living by, fair 
means, or foul, aa came most convenient. He was a 
strong man, with a bovine néck, aod his ugly, pock- 
marked face well nigh covered by his coarse, matted 


beard. 

Verily Edith of the Cliff would have been fearfully 
shocked had she been delivered to the tender mercies 
of that Luman beast, and there is no knowing how 
far he might have succeeded in breaking her proud 
spirit. ' 

Pit may be that the steward of Arncliff had not 
reckoned falsely. To have saved life—to have 
saved more than life—the poor girl, harassed and 
worn, sunk in the very slough of desnond, might 
even have suffered Richard to take her away as his 
wife, that is, if she bad not known the hidden part 
he acted. 

But she was not there, 

Richard gulped down half a pint of strong wine, 
and then asked after Ralph Seabright. 

Jacques had not seen or heard of Ralph for months. 

“But have you not seen our brig, the ‘Star- 
beam ’ ?” 

“ When ?”” 

“ Within four-and-twenty hours?” 

“ Indeed, no, Master Richard ;I have seen no signs 
of her. But what is it?) What was her mission 
bere ?” 

Richard concluded that he would not expose his 
business if it was not to be accomplished.’ And if 
the brig-should yet arrive.he would rather Ralph 
Seabright should explain. 

* Really,” he said, after a pause, “I hardly know 
what the business is myself. My father sent ber 
over, and gave his instructions. specially to Sea- 
bright.” 

“But where is Captain Lowden ?” 

‘‘He is away on a visit, and during his absence 
my father embraced the opportunity of sending over 
a little commission on his Own account. But we will 
wait until morning. The brig may make her appear. 
ance by that time.” 

** When did she sail ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“ At what hour 2?” 

“ About nine.” 

“Parblea! She should have been here this morn- 
ivg. It was a fair wind all night.” 

‘* But,” suggested Richard, ‘she could not have 
reached here before daylight, and Ralph may have 
thought it better not to land while there was danger 
of an observation by outsiders, He may come this 
very night.” ; 

But Ralph Seabright did not come. 

In the morning Richard and Jacques went out 
upon a bluff overlooking the channel in every direc- 
tion, but no “ Starbeam ” wys to be seen. 

After an early breakfast Richard went back to 
Cherbourg, where he found a small schooner which 
had just come in from Exmouth,‘and which had 
frequently unloaded goods at Arncliff. 

© was acquainted with the captain, and lost no 
time in making inquiries couceruing the “ Star- 
beam.” 

“ Certainly,” said the captain of the coaster, “I 
met the ‘ Starbeam ’ yesterday morning all righi aid 








tight and comfortabie.” 
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“Met her ?” 

‘* Yes; and Ralph Seabright threw me aboard a 
plug of tobacco,” 

“ Which way was she bound?” 

“ Why direct for Arncliff,so Ralph said ; and that 
was the way they were leading.” 

Richard went away and sat down. There had been 
certainly failure ofsome kind, If the brig had really 
gone back to Arncliff, there must have been some in- 
fluence at work which had effectually tripped Sea- 
bright. ; 

And the disappointed man was not long in arriving 
very nearly at the truth, 

* By my soul!’? he muttered, “that man called 
Arnwright i8 at the bottom of this. I have not had 
full confidence in him. | He isin Guy Drummond’s 
service. Bat there is a chance for yet another blow. 
If I can get at my father in season, we will make 
another effort, and it shall be a desperate one, if 
necessary.” 

Before noon Richard had found a fisherman, who, 
for ten pounds, agreed to run him acrogs the channel. 

On that forenoon, while Richard Moncton was on 
his way from Dartmouth to Cherbourg, Guy Drum. 
mond and Donald Marchinson were upon the highest 
outlook of ‘the Cliff, ever and ‘anon sweeping the 
southern horizon with a glass, 

‘Oh, Captain Drummond, if harm has come to 
her!” 

“Hush, Donald. I tell you harm cannot come to 
her, ‘I ktiow my men. ‘I'hey ‘cannot fail.”’ 

« But those staugglers are desperate men.” 

* And our friends on board the brig are used to 
dealing with men far more dangerous. Wait patiently, 
good Donald”? é 

If Guy had any misgivings he did not show them. 
In his great desire to calm the fearful agitation of 
the old'‘lightkeeper he found little difficulty in 
calming himeelf. 

And then again, he had unbounded confid in the 
officer he had‘sent on‘ the important mission, What 
mau could do he woald do, 

Once again the glass was levelled. 

“ Ha! Donald—a gail!” 

Ay—and in less than fifteen minutes it was dis- 
covered to be a brig. 

“She has the wind free,’’ said Guy, “and is at 
liberty to lay her own course; and since she is head- 
ing directly for the Cliffs, she can be none other than 
the’ Starbeam.’ Courage, my friend. If Edith does 
not come back to us, safe and well, I will never trust 
in true faith and courage more,” 

Old Donald wae fairly béside himself with joy. 
The brig had been made out to be the smuggler, and 
it was very evident that she could not have crossed 
the channel and back again. 

“Ten't that a’signal at the brig’s fore-truck ?” the 
lightkeeper asked. He had taken theglass'and now 
passed it back to his companion. 

“ Ay,” cried Guy, as soon'as he had put the glass 
tohis eye, ‘That is our own private signal. Philip 
Tower, calling himself now John Arawright, is: in 
command, Let us be ready to board as soon as she 
comes in. I doubt if Peter Moncton gecs'news of her 
arrival’in a hurry, He is not looking for her, and has 
no men on the wateh.” 

When the brig ‘had come so near that the men 
could be seen upon her deck, Guy and Donald went 
down to the shore of the Pool,’ when # small boat 
was secured, and as svon as the vessel had dropped 
an anchor they were alongside. 

Guy was first:to go on board, and hardly had his 
feet touched the deck when Edith rashed to his arms. 
She thought not of other eyes looking on—she thought 
only of her dear lover—of the true man to whom her 
life, and her faith, and her love were pledged—and 
with her heart well nigh bursting with ita burden of 
joy, she pillowed her head upon the faithful bosom, 
and clung to him rapturously. 

“Oh, Guy! Guy! Sale at last!” 

“Yes, darling—safe from persecation henceforth, 
Ah! Edith, if I had gone back to the lighthouse 
with you as I proposed:” 

“And yet, Guy,” she said, as though not willing to 
give up an atom of her new found comfort, “ it 
might have fallen in someother manner, May it not 
be best as it is ?’’ ; 

“*Ay, my brave girl, let'us so accept it. And now 
here is another Avio has been anxious. In truth, 
Edith, your dear guardian bas been more anxious 
than I have been ; for [have had a faith in my friend 
which he could not feel,” 

‘‘ Dear old guardy, it is all right now,’’?. exclaimed 
Edith, clinging around his neck and laughing and 
crying by turns. And while the old man and his 
fair ward were conversing apart—he telling her the 
agony of suspense he had endured, and she tellivg of 
her strange adventure, Guy turned to where his 
lieutenant stood by the side of Ralph Seabright. 

‘Well, Phil, you are back safe and sound, and 
have brought me back my life and my joy.” 








“ Of course you expected as much, since you knew 
I was on board.” 

“Yes, Philip, I did expect it, and I am not dis- 
apointed. Did you have any trouble ?” 

‘Not an atom,” replied the lieutenant, promptly 
and happily. “ Ralph Seabright did not fully realize 
the grave character of the outrage he was hired to 
commit, "When I had expleined to him, and satisfied 
him of my authority, he not only yielded up'the lady 
to me cheerfully, but asked that he might be allowed 
to retain command of the brig and run her back to 
the Pool. His men were as ready as he, and I know 
that we may count them as friends henceforth. And 
now, sir, 1 have given Mr. Seabright a promise for 
myself—and for -you--that for any work or for any 
traffic in which this brig or its crew may have been 
heretofore engaged; they shall not be held to legal ac- 
count. Did Ido right sir ?’’ 

“ Perfectly right, Phil.” 

And then Guy Drummond turned and took the 
smuggler’s hand. 

‘Mr, Seabright; never mind what has passed on 
your account, I am thankful that Peter Moncton 
hired sailots to do his work, ‘Whatever of settlement 
is to be made I shal! make with him.” 

The tough, hard-visaged smuggler, who had 
thought he could never feel a really tender emotion 
again, was visibly affected by Dr d's kindness, 
and he said, frankly : 

“TI thank yon, sir, for your. goodness; and I tell 
you truthfally that I would rather be here, shaking 
hands with you over this happy termination, without 
& penny in my pocket, than to have succeded in run- 
ning off the fair maid of the Cliff, even though I had 
gained thousands by it.’’ 

**T don’t think you will be a loser in the end, Sea- 
brig ht.’* 

At this juncture the old boatswain, who had been 
superintending the furling of the sails, gave the order 
for the men to lay down from aloft, and at the same 
time our immediate friends moved aft, 

* Mr. Seabright,’” Drummond resumed, when they 
had reached the space abaft the cabin companion-way, 
“IT think I must tske my men away with me. I have 
ase for them on shore. You will not need them 
while lying here in the Pool and others can. be found 
when you want them. When Oaptain Lowden re- 
turns you may tell him that he is welcome to what 
service has already been rendered.” 

“ Of course, sir,” said the smuggler, “ you will take 
your men with» you when you please,” 

'* And you will set them on shore, will you not?” 

“‘ With pleasure, sir.” 

‘And now, Ralph. Seabright, I. have an especial 
favour to.ask of you. Peter Moncton is a villain 
unabashed and unadulterated, and I wish to give him 
one more length of line, feeling assured that he will 
grasp it. Lieould wish that he did not know that you 
and your men gave up his mission willingly. Would 
you ‘have any objection to giving him to understand 
that you were absolutely forced to turn back, or that 
the brig was turned back by others beyond your 
power to prevent it ?”” 

“ Well,’”’. answered Seabright. with a smile, ‘I 
shouldn’t have to stretch the truth much to tell him 
all that. In the first place, Mr. Arnwright—if 
that’s his name——.” 

** Just as good as any, at present, Ralph,’’ said the 
man thus alluded to, ‘‘Oall me John Arnwright 
Philip Tower, and split the name where you choose, 
One half fits me just as well as the other.’ 

** Well, sir,” pursued Seabright, ‘Mr. Arnwright 
did really set. the brig back toward the Devonshire 
coast, having, in the smoothest possible way, won 
over all my own men while{ slept. Never mind how 
willingly I fellin with his plan when I knew it—it 
is very evident that my opposition. woulda’t have 
made the slightest difference.” 

“ You see, Mr, Seabright, I am anxious that Mone. 
ton should think you are true to him,” 

“ He shall think so, sir.” 

“ And if he cooks up any new plan of wickedness, 
and asks your assistance, will you appear to fall in 
with him?” 

“ Yes, sir.’’ 

“ I think I may depend upon you ?” 

“ Yes, sir;' I-wouldn’t turn traitor to Peter Mone- 
ton in any legitimate business, but when it comes to 
making war on innocent maidens [ think I’m ab- 
solved. You may count on me, sir, and on my men. 
I know them.” 

“Thank you, Ralph. And now, as you have all 
snug, I think I'll ask you to set my men ashore. I 
shall find means to hold safe communication with 
you when necessary. Don’t fear to lie here with 
your brig as long as you wish. I wiil be answerable 
for her safety.” 

After this, Guy Drammond, with old Donald and 
Edith,- returned in the shore boat, and Arowright 
ae companions were set on shore by the brig’s 
cutter, 








They met at. the landing, where the lieutenant 
with seven of the men, were sent to the village, 
there to take up quarters at the “ Arncliff Arms.” 

The other four.of the men, including Max Wilbur, 
accompanied their chief to the lightkeep:r's oot, 
where they were to remain as a watch and a guard. 

** I do not proposed to run any more risks,” said 
Guy, after he had given Max his orders, ‘'I think 
you four are good against any effort for evil Peter 
Moncton can make.” 

Max intimated that he would be very glad to have 
the old rascal show his hand. 

** And all this trouble is for poor me!” said Edith, 

‘4 glorious trouble, my darling, Ican goaway 
now, and feel easy.” 

‘* Must you go soon, Guy ?” 

“I must be in Exeter this very day, I should have 
been there now but for this work of the brig. But I 
will not be long gone, Edith; and when | return [ 
will bring with me a present that will please you.” 

“ Bring me.yourself, Guy, safe and well, and | will 
be content.” 

“will try todo that, my precious, and I will try 
to do something more,”’ 

Aud after dinner, having given final directions. to 
Max, Guy imprinteda kiss upon Edith’s fair brow, 
and took his leave, once more promising, as he stop- 
ped for @ moment on the door-stone, that he would 
bring back with him a present for his love such ag 
she had never yet seen, 

CHAPTER XVII. 

On the day following the events recorded two chap- 
ters back Guy Drummond made his appearance at 
the lightkeeper’s cot. 

Companions bad come with him, but they had 
stopped outside. 

He embraced Edith, and held her for a time to his 
bosom in speechless ecstacy. 

Surely his love was deep and strong, but not 
deeper nor stronger than. was Edith’s. 

“Oh, Guy! when will you come to leave me no 
more?’ 

“+I am come now, darling.” 

“But the sea—your ship? Must you go away 
again in her?’ 

“if I do, Edith, you shall. go with me. You 
would not fear to go?” 

“T could go to the world’s end with you, my 
love.” 

* Bless you, darling!” 

“ What ho, there, Guy, my. lad!’’ cried Donald, 
coming in fromthe water-tauk. ‘ Where are your 
friends?’ Did I not see men with you ?” 

“Yes, good Donald; and true friends they are,” 

* Did you not bid them come in ?”’ 

** Yes, but ‘they wished to view the grand pano- 
rama from the outer pinnacle, They are dear lovers 
of nature.” 

« Did I not see an old man—a military man ?” 

** Yes, General Sir Walter Seymour.”’ 

*€ What !’’ cried Donald, with a startled expression. 
“General Seymour,” he repeated, trembling from 
head to foot. “Oh! he can tell me of my boy—of 
brave my Douglas, The lad served under Sir 
Walter.” 

** Ay, I know, Donald. And I. havej brought 
another who served with Douglas—a soldier who 
messed with him, | I think I wili call him in.” 

* Do, do, Guy. Oh, let me see my boy’s mess- 
mate!” 

Guy went out from the cot, and very soon returned 
with the soldier of whom he had spoken. 

He was a man of middle age—not far from forty 
—of powerful frame, with dark brown hair, closely 
curling about a shapely head, with a face frank and 
manly, and deeply bronzed by years of exposure to 
Indian weather; and with a pair of dark blue eyes, 
that grew moist with some hidden emotion as he 
entered the cot, 

“ Donald,” said our hero, standing in front of his 
companion, “Did you see Puilip Tower on his 
return from Exeter ?”’ 

“ Yes; he came directly here.’” 

“ And did he tell you that I wonld bring you home 
a present that would make you glad ?” 

“ Yes, yes, he told me,” 

Then, my dear old friend, here you have it. Ac- 
cept it from Sir Walter and myself.”’ 

Thus speaking, Guy stepped aside, and led his 
companion forward. 

Old Donald advanced a step, and then stopped, 

He looked into the bronzed face—he glanced up 
and down that stalwart form—he saw the clear blue 
eyes glistening with moisture, and he gasped for 
breath, 

Surely the grave had opened and yielded up its 
treasure ! 

Presently he caught a smile upon the manly fea. 
tures, and he could doubt no more. 

“Douglas—my boy?’ he whispered, as though 
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fearful that a louder note might dispel the blessed 
vision. 

“ Ay, ny father, I am your own Douglas.” 

With athrobbing sigh of thanksgiving the old 
man tottered forward, and clasped his son to hie 
bosom, and, for a time, the strong man wept in that 
warm embrace, 

“My boy! my boy! Not dead! Oh, not dead!” 

“ No, father, I am strong and well, and have come 
home to care for you in your old age, And here, if 
I mistake not, is my little sister ?” 

He turned to Edith as he speke and extended 
both his hands. 

** Yes, Douglas," she answered, taking hie hands, 
**T am your little Edith, You find me changed ?” 

He looked down into her beaatful face and gently 
nodded his head. 

“ Ah! Edith, I would not like to tell you how you 
arechanged. And yet I do not think it would make 
you vain.” 

She understood him, and a warm glow saffused her 
cheeks, as she responded ; 

*T shoald have known you, Douglas, had I met you 
in the uttermost part of the earth.” 

“And I would have known you, my sister, when 
Thad seen your smile and heard your sweet voiee.” 

“Well,” said Gay, turning to the lightkeeper, 
“has not my present made you glad ?” 

“Oh, Gay, I cannot tell you how glad! Only 
Heaven and the angels can know the full measure of 
my joy. What do 1 not owe you for this?” 

“ 4h—here is one, Donald, to whom you owe more 
—one, too, who may feel himself indebted to you. 
This is Sir Waiter Seymour.” 

Donald looked and saw the man who had been 
standing near enough to the door to witness the 
reunion between father and son. He was a grand 
looking man, bearing the stamp of vobility in form 
and features. The lightkeeper thonglt he had never 
seen a more imposing presence, and yet he did not 
feel abashed. He cangiit the general's hand with a 
warm, fraternal grasp, and beld it while he aaid, in 
broken accents ; 

* Sir Walter, Heaven bless yow for the light and 
the life you bring tome in my old ege?’’ 

“*My dear old friend,” returned the veteran, with 
moistened eyes, * 1 reviproeate the blessing, even 
now.” 

He glanced as he spoke towards Edith, who stood 
‘by the side of Douglas, at a little distance, He met 
the earnest gaze of her clear browm eyes, and in his 
own gaze there was a world of infinite: tenderness. 
But he did not speak toher. There was a percep- 
tible quiver of his lips and his brave bosom heavedas 
though his breath were laboured. Presently he sat 
down, and turned again to Donald, 

The example of Sir Walter was: followed by the 
others, and when all were seated he said tothe host: 

“ You believed your son was dead, Donald ?”’ 

“ Ay, sir,—how could I helpin? Did 5 not get a 
letter from Colouel Grey telling me so?” 

“ We all thought him dead at that time, and so 
gave him up. Colonel Grey saw him fatl, and after 
the battle his body was nowhere to be found, It 
turned out, however, that he was picked up by # 
Sikh chieftain, who took a notion, insteai of killing 
him, to hold him for @ servant, He was with the 
Sikhs two years, aud of his wonderful adventures 


while there, and of his bold and daring. stroke for ; 


liberty he will tell you when behas time. He will 
give many entertaining recitals, believe me.” 

“ Yes, father,’”’ said Douglas, cieerfwlly, * I shall 
have some wonderful stories to tell you. But for him, 
Heaven bless him! I shoald never have escaped. 
He learued from a prisoner that | was heid as a slave 
by a chieftain of Lahore, and he sent me the means of 


escape.” 
** As yon please, Doughs,”” said the general, with 
asmile; “only you migttadd, that the assistance 


which | sent would have been useless toa man less 
brave than yourself.’’ 

A brief silence ensued at this point, during which 
Sir Walter looke! beseechingly at Gay Druthmond. 
Tie young man understood the look, and turuing to 
our heroine, he said: 

“Tadith, 1 have not meanttoslight you. I promised 


you that when I] returned from Exeter I would bring 
with me a present for you, Can yon guess what it is ? 
—for I have certainly brought it.” 

Edith had been gazing wpon Sir Walter’s face while 
he had been speaking, and she had found something 


there that had tas:iuated her. 

‘l' wo or three times she met the glance of his earnest 
eyes, and her heart bounded in its narrow prison as 
though it woul burst its bonds. 


“Can you guess what it is, Edith ?” 
She caught heft hands upon her bosom, clutching 
them tightly, but she had no power to speak. If a 


glimmer of the trath had dawned uvon her, she dared 
bot accept it—dared not to grasp a blessing which 
might not, after all, be hers, 











Very soon Sir Walter Seymour srose to his feet. 
His frame shook, and a light supernal sbone upon, lis 
face. 

“My soul!" he eried, with a great sob, “I can 
endure it no longer. Bdith! my child!—my,owa my 
darling one! On, thank Heaven for this hour!” 

Ay, she could grasp tiie blessing now, It was 
hers, the richest boon, by the side of her dear lover, 
that Heaven could give, With a low, rapturous ory 


she bounded forward, and was-clasped inthe embrace | 


of her own father. 

“Look up, Edith, and fear no vanishing. of the 
phantom. You are my own, my darliug, given baek 
to me after all these years.” 

She looked up through happy tearg, and felt her 


father’s kiss upon her brow. She threw her arme /| 


around his neck, and with her cheek laid against hie 
face she gave way to the rapturous emotions thet 
surged in her heart. 

* There,” said our hero, when the reunited ones 
had become somewhat calm. “J think my promises 
have been well kept. What say you, Donald—does 
my gift to you make you glad?’ 

“Ah, Gay,” returned the old man, with « fresh 
gush of tears, “I am happier than l ever was, I 
don’t think I ever fully knew Heaven's blessing 
until now.” 

“And you, Edith, have I kept my promise to 

‘ou ?”” 
; The happy girl's answer was to. throw her arms 
onee more around her father’s neck, and imprint a 
fervent kiss upon his cheek. 

“ And you, Sir Walter.” the young man eo 
turning to the general, “‘ have 1 kept faith with you? 
Have I led you to a child of whem you can. be 
proud ad 

“ You have led me to the gates of Heaven, my 
dear boy ; anit I don’t know I can better reward you 
than to let you enter in with me, Will we admit 
bins, my darling ?” 

Edith kissed her father for answer, and when he 
saw the look of infivite joy and gladness upon her 
beaatiful face be could not doubt who shared with 
him the treasure of her love. 

After a time they sat down to sober converse, and 
having refreshed himself with a draught of Donald’s 
good wine, Sir Walter spoke ; 

“My dear child, tw explaining to you the wonder- 
ful things that have happened I will go back to the 
beginning, You were born iv India; and while you 
were a helpless infant; at your ‘mother’s bosom she 
was present at the revolt and ma of Jelaysor, 
and was a witness of all its horrors, ‘The terrors of 
those two dayesc shattered her that I feared fora 
time she would never revive. Stie recovered im a 
measure, but her nervous eystem was shattered be- 
yond the power of recuperation. As soon asl could 
consistently do so, I obtained a leave of absence; and 
came home to England, Lord Ludleigh of Asubur- 
tom was your mother’s cousin, and with himithey 
were stopping. You were thew two years old. It 
was while we were there that the drvadiui riot broke 
out among the tin mines. Ludleigl owned one of 
the mines, and the riot surged toward his dwelling. 
It was near midnight when full a huwdred infuriate 
men, mad with passiou and inflamed with drink, 
attacked the Hall, I will not. paiwt the horrible 
scenes of that night. Your mother eaw blood shed, 
and under the fearfal strain alithe reason that had 
been left from Jelaysor gave entirely away. 1 was 
wounded, and she probably thought me dead. When 
the soldiers had come, and the riot had been effec- 
tually quelled, my wife was not to be found. She 
had excianged dresses with one of the kitchen ser- 
vants, and fled with our child, 

**] searched bigh and low and far and wide, and I 
had many to help me. She had left by aight, and 
wecould gain no clue. From what I have heard of 
her ravings after she came here, she fancied that the 
murderers were seeking the life of herchild. Poor 
Beatrice! She remembered bow the monsters had 
butchered little children in India, and she probably 
thought she was still in that savage land. 

It is a wonder to me that she was able to guard her 
secret so well—that in none of her ravings did she 
make even a sign bywhich her family conneixons could 
be known, It was the maternal instinct, strong even 
unto death. After a time I gave both mother and 
child up for dead, and returned to India. It wasa 
wild night when my Beatrice fled, and I believed she 
had plunged into the Dart, and had been borne away 
to the sea. And so for seventeen’ long years I 
believed myself a childiess widower. Bat the sun 
shines again, aud I believe the sainted one in Heaven 
rejoices with us in this hour.” 

Sir Walter paused here, and after atime Edith, 
clinging closely to him, asked ; 

“And how did you first know that I lived ?” 

“Ah, there was a providence in that, my child! 
Do you remember once when Percival Grey was 
carrying you on his shoulder, and he asked you to 





‘to Pereival the s 





give him acornelian locket which you wore suspended 
from your neck. ?’’ 

“ Yes,” said Edith, “I remember it very ,well, 
I gave him the locket,and. he gave me the gold 
chain which I have always worn uatil——” 

“ Until when 2” 

She hid her face and did not answer, 

“ Have, you. put away that ehain.on my account, 


Edith ?’’ asked Guy, with visible emotion, 


* And if L havi, would it not be right?” 

“And yet not nevessary, darling. I do notfear 
that the Earl of Arucliié will ever come between you 
and me.” 

“No, Guy.” 

* Well,’ pursued Sir Walter, “ one evening, after 
Golonel Grey had been appointed ty be my chief of 
staff, I saw that locket upen his wateh-chain. [ 
asked him to let me take it, whieh hedid. I touched 
a secret which he had never discovered, and 
what had seemed a solid piece of stone, with its rim 
of gold, flew. open, revealing. the miniatures of my 
wife and myself... We then compared notes, 1 told 
of my wife’s flight. with ber 
child, and that of all her trinkets that locket was the 
only thing she had taken away with her. And then 
he told me of the coming of the woman and ehild ta 
the cot of Donald Marchinson, of the women’s 
identity, and of her death, Aud he told me of the 
child, grown up pure and good and beautiful. And, 
ob, FE knew that my child lived! No revelation 
from Heaven @ould have been more explicit. | could 

not have beem more sure of existence, my 
darling, bad you never left my i 

“ And now we, come.to, a selation, of what bas 
appeared to you a great inystery. I havevhad the as- 
sistance of old Manfred, the warlook, in arriving at 
this.’ , 

-“ Them you have seen that st old man?” 

“Yes. I met him at Exeter,and lam te meet him 
again here, As soon as wehad discovered in India 
that my. child lived, Percival wrote home to his father, 
announcing the fact and askiug him to teke the fair 
maid of the Cliff aad. give. to her a position befiting 
her rank, Two letters were written, The second 
wes sent # month.bebind the first, to guard against 
possible miscarriage. But neither of those, jetters 
did the old earl ever get. His sueward took all letters 
from the post-office, opening such as he fancied might 
be of interest. to him. In, fact, after Lord Arnoliff 
began to fail it is very evident that Moncton opened 
and read ull hig lettera These two letters from 
India he read and secrated, They told him that 
Hadith of the Cliff wae really the daughter and anly 
child of General Siz Walter Seymour, and one of the 
wealthest heiresses in the kingdom. What a prize 
for his son, if he could only secure her hand before 
her father returued and before the secret of her birth 
leaked out! At present he fancied that secret wag 
eutirely his own. Ah, he did not kaow bow elose the 
warlock was upon hig track.”’ 

* My soul!” uttered old Donald, in a state border- 
ing on bewilderment, “now I can see. Mercy! what 
@ cold-blooded villain that man ia!’’ 
sanphl, tov entrap tard { Sie Walter Saye 

ht to entrap daughter of Sir y- 
mour. It would have been a grand thing: for them,” 

“But it nevey-could have been,”’ said Edith, de- 
eidedly. “I thimk 1. would have preferred death to 
wedding with Richard Moncton.” i 

“ Well, let us thank an overruling Provideuce, 
my child, that has saved you from. the dread 
alternative. Ha! whom have we here?” 

Three men were seen coming up over the brow of 
the Oliff. 

“It is Mr. Paxton, with two. of his officers,” said 
Guy, who had gone to. the window. 

* Paxton!” repeated old Donald. “Do you. mean 
the sheriff ?” : 

“Yes,” answered Sir Walter,smiling; “He has 
come to arrest you and Edith, But bave no fears, It 
is all in the play.’’ 





CHAPTER, XVIIT. 


‘au, here you are!” said Sir Walter, rising to 
greet the sheriff. 

* Yes,’’ answered the officer. 

He stiook hands with the general and with Guy, 
and then turned to the old lightkeeper. 

“ This:is old Donald, I think ?” 

“At your service, sir,” 

** Well, Donald, to make a long story short, a com- 
plaint has been lodged against you and Miss Edith 
for receiving and storing, for the purpose of clandes- 
tine disposal, contraband goods.” 

“LT thought it likely such a complaint would be 
made, sir. My boathouse is: half-full of contraband 
goods at this moment.” 

* And I suppose you know how’ they came 
there ?” : 
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« Yes, sir, I know very well.” 

“ And I think I know also; and I think we can 
find proof without calling upon you. I have issued 
no warrant, and of course Wake no arrest, 
but I have to ask that you and the Lady Edith will 
accompany me to the castle, Peter Moncton 
you little dreaming what ¢@xposure awaits 
self.” 

“ Mr. Paxton,” said Sir Walter, at this point, “this 
is my daughter. And en Edith, is our sheriff of 
Devonshire. He un bar 

Edith gave the officer her has 
sweetest smiles, and he , 
happy with the thought that he waar 
baronet and his beautiful Me 

Sir Walter looked at his wateh and fagnd it just 


village lawyer and 
Beateight and Jack Bagty 
there ; = nies - i 
house whom the : 
him if necessary, not Sonal 
cause they feared him. At 

The sheriff had stopped at the castle on his way. to. 
the Cliff, and had promised that he would produce 
Donald Murchinson and Edith within an hour. 

“If you find occasions to hold them for trial,” 
Moncton had and 2A will allow them to be con- 


The sheriff bad anawered ; 

“Yes, Mr Moncton, if there ig a shadow of 
* sustaining of the charge you shall have the keeping 
of the prisoners. It is your place as bajliff,’’ 

And Peter Moncton had rubbed inig hands hopefully, 


if not oh woot ally 
And now he awaited the co of the sheriff 
9 watch, and 


with the prisoners, He looked at 
“Mr, Paxton is gone a, long time,” be said to 


found it past noon. 
Richard. rag . ab 

“You must remember that he. is sheriff, and it 
would not, look seemly fos, big officer to make haste 
for the accommodation ef alittle one,” , 

The father smiled at.the wit of his aon, and shortly 
afterwards John Leeman announced ‘the arrival of 
Mr, Paxto ails the 

And Mr. Paxtod entered, acco ied by Donald 
Murchinson and Bdith, and behind him came the full 
force of the household ef the castle, under-servants, 
grooms, cowboys, and all. ‘The steward, when he saw 
this, atarted to his feet wxathfully, and demanded to 
know who bad led on this grew. 

“ Easy, my friend,” said’ the sheriff, touching the 
irate man lightly, on the arm, “ In England such, an 
examination as this must be public. Every man, 
woman and child in Devonshire may comp if they can 
find yoom.”* ! 

Moncton gat back with a growl. He did net court 
quite 20 much publicity ; but he was powerless to help , 
himeelf, Presently he said, addressing the sheriff : 

E hog will open your court, sir, I will present the 
complaint.” 


“ Very shortly, Mr, Moncton, Iam waiting for— 
Ab, bere he comes.” . 

As the sher'if spoke the. large. doors at the lower 
end of the hall were throwa opeu, and Manired, the 
‘warlock, entered, his white bair and silyery beard 
Gleaming in striking contrast with. the heavy black 
robe which enveloped him from head to foot. And 
Manfred bad not come alone. With him was he 
whom we, have known as John Arnwright end as 
Philip"Tower, now cladin the rich uniform of a post 
captain in the Royal Navy. And behind this man 
came Max Wilbur and his mates. . 

“Tu the naiwe of all that is just and decent,” cried 
the steward, starting again to his feet, “I demand to 
know what this unseemly intrigion meavs ? Are we 
to bave dotards here, with insane and senseless 
gibberisti ?” 


court is preserved, Be quick, and I will open, But, 
where is my friend who came with me? I wonder if 
he thinks he is not be admitted ?” 

* To what friend do you allude,sir? Your two 
officers are nt.” 

“ But this is an old friend from London, who came 
with me to see your Cliff,” 

The sheriff spoke to one of his attendants, who 
went out and soon returned, followed by an elderly 
gentleman, who — slipped into a seat at the 
foot of the hall. Peter Moncton saw only this, and 


RO more. 
Mr, Paxton ealled fop order and opened his 
court, and steward and bailiff, pro- 


th, 
eral Sir Walter Seymour,” said the sheriff, by 
way of introducing the new-comer, 
At the sound of that name Peter Moncton turned 
first pale and then red, aud he breathed with diffi. 


culty. 

“Your honour,” said the ald warrior, addressing 
the sheriff, ‘ the Lady Edith Seymour is my daughter 
and | would recall Vt »_Moneton’s mind to the fact 


that if he had not known this he would aot have 


made thig complaint.” 

“Indeed, sir,” cried the steward, ng 
mightly, “ this is beyond my comprehension, How 
was I to know what was quite unknown in Arncliff ? 
I swear to you, Mr. Sheriff——” 

“Hold! Swear not yet, Peter, Moncton!” 

‘ And now all eyes were turned in another direc. | 
ion. 

It was Manfred, the warlock, who had last spoken. 
and he advanced to the apace in front of the sheriff's 
seat. 
“Good mercy!” exclaimed Richard Mencton, 
coming to his father’s assistance, ‘I trust this 
outlandish soothsayer is not to exercise his 
mummery in an English court of justice !” 

“T certainly protest,” addded the steward, work- 
ing himself up toa show of indignation. “ Siace my 
complaint is faulty, 1 will drop it where it ‘is, and 
others may protect the king’s revenue, if they see 
fit.” ; 

* Your honour,” said Manfred, with calm dignity. 
“ Peter Moncton has no complaint to make, nor do I 
think this court has been organized for the purpose 
of listeping to guy complaint from him, Am I not 
right ?” 

* You are right, sir.” 

“How,” cried the steward, enraged. “Is this 
court a farce?” 

“* Not all, Mr. Moncton,”’ answered the sheriff, “I 
may teil you that neither Donald Murchinson sor 
Lady Edith Seymour have been arrested by me, 
They have been summoned to appear against you,” 

**Against—me!’’ 

“ Yes, Peter Moncton, against you,” said the war- 
lock, “and I charge you, first, with having tampered 
with the king’s mails—with having stolen letters, 
and broken them open; and seeking to turn to your 
own advantage information meaut for another,’ 

The steward laughed a frightfully hysteric laugh. 

“IT was with Archibald Lord Arncliff. when he 
died,” pursued Manfred; “and I was with him for 
some hours before he died, as the servants of the 
castle know. I knew that letters had been sent from 
India, addressed tothe earl, bearing information of 
Edith’s parentage, and asking his lordship to take 
her under his own protection uptil her father could 





“ Easy, Mr. Monc.on ;‘E-willeee the dignity of the 


come home, Those letters the earl never received, 


Anetra | But I 


had lost hie 
“ 


When you, Peter Moncton, sought the hand of Edith 
for your son, I knew that you hai read those letters. 
When you went so far as to hire rough men to spirit 
the maiden away to the coast of France, where sho 
was to have been placed under lock and key, and in 
the hands of a human brute, until her spirit was 
broken—when I knew this I knew that your game 
was desperate. But I found means to thwart you at 
every step, Captain Guy Drummond gave me his 
a aid, and under his ey@ the maiden was 
safe,’”’ 

“ Ay,” exclaimed the steward, emultingly ; “and 
did not Captain Guy Drummegd ofyhe parent- 
age of this girl?” 

“ He certainly did.” 

“And did not he seek to win her tiand ?* 

“ T never heard that he did,” 

“Now, sir, you speak falsely, - Yon know very 
well that Guy Drummond sought the maiden, when 
he knew. her parentage, for himself.” 

“I think you must be mistaken, Mr. Moneton. 

you my solemn assurance that if you can 
me that Guy Drammond has offered ovher 
tothe Lady Edith than love as a brother 

offer to a cherished sister E will pat coufideuce 
‘blind, 


a. 
ognerd nee are foolishly or wilfally 
.. body tell yom that itis as 1 bave 


At this point, Edith, who hed been Metening 


Cy 


| breathlessly, caught the old Jightkeeper by the 


. name, Donald, what dora Manfred 

oman? "ik poet be thnee Ag Owl why is 
to ‘ur a 

Bot Donald = as much bewildered as wag 


what to think, Perhaps old Manfred 


’ 


He knew 


the 


a Archibaid-Lord Arncliff. An ovepruling 
Providence directed my steps and gave me favour- 
ing winds. I was in season to gain the key from 
the dying earl, and the unlocking I have done my- 
self, I found the Indian letters, sir, in your private 
desk, locked up ine. drawer with many otver letters 
which belonged to your master aad which be never 
‘ot’? ' 

“ How, sir!” cried the steward, ,“‘ You. went to 
my private desk ?” 

Ves.” 


“ By Heavens! we'll seo how much of that work 
you can safely do, If there is law in Euglaud——’’ 

Manfred stopped him by a wave of the hand, 

* Poor, blind fool, and villain as well, I will give 
you light; Kaew,me no more for Manired, the war« 
lock. Manfred died years ayo, far away in Scotiand, 
and I aspumed ‘hig charactor as the best meaus of 
getting an. understanding of your, methods of 
business !’’ 

Having thus spoken, -he threw off the black r obe 
andtoreiaway the white hair end beard from his 
head and face, revealing thus @ closely buttoued blue 
bleuse end the handsome features of the commander 
of the brigantine. 

Guy!" ovied Edith, clasping her hands, 

* Guy Drummond!’’ uttered the steward, utterly 
bewildered. 

*- Look again!” said our hero, 

He unbuttoned the blouse and threw it off, and he 
now stood in the undzess uniform of a: colonel 
of, ne; and upon his swelling breast gleamed the 
rich jewel of the Order of St George, suspended from 
the coronet of, an earl, 

While the beholder gazed in wondering awe upon 
this remarkable, transformation he whom we have 
known as Philip Tower and as John. Arnwright, 
ste forward and emiled as he said : 

“T] can now resume the name that is legally mine. 
Ladies and gentleman, 1am Guy Drummond... I lent 
my name to my friend for a purpose. Allow me to 
intraduce to you Percival Barl of Arucliff.”’ 

* Ay!” cried Luke Sargent, the old-warder, “it 
is our noble lord, sure enough. Heaven bless. him !” 

“ Heaven bless him !’’ was echoed from two seore lips. 

And Peter Moncton conld see now.. Strange that 
he had not seen. before. Both he.and Richard.looked 
towards the door and out at. the window, as though 
liberty just then would have been a blessing, But 
they dared not stir, They knew it could not have 
availed them. 

“‘ My friends,”’ said the young earl, as soon as order 
had been restored “ it is true what Captain Drummond 
has told you. In India I met an attorney who bad 
just arrived on legal business. 

‘“* He bad. been a law partuer with Solomon Pielps, 
the attorney of our house, and was acquainted with 
our business, 

“ From him I learned that the steward of Arnocliff 
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was strongly suspected of being’ a villain, and I also 
learnéd—in» fact Mr. Phelps sent me word to that 
effect—that my father was much lower in mental and 
physical health than he was willing to believe and 
he advised me to come home at ounce: © I'eame home 
incog., having borrowed Guy Drummond's tame 
before we started, arid Guy came with me. Arrived in 
London, I called tpon Mr. Phelp’s and by his advice 
and with his assistance I assumed the name ‘and 
character of old Manfred, being determined te know 
what wrongs had been perpetratéd’at Arncliff before 
I revealed myself, 

“Leaving Guy, under the name of Philip Tower, 
to hire’ and man the brigantine, -I-edme'on, ' and 
made my first appearance in the character of the 
warlock; I was in season to hear my father's 
dying words, to receive his blessing, and to hold him 
in my arm as he fell asleep, 

* After that 1 turned my attention to unearthing 
villany. And I may here remark, by way of explain- 
ing what must appear strange to those of you who 
have seen Guy Drummond and Manfred together at 
the ‘ Arncliff Arms,’ that my friend, the real Guy, at 
times assumed the disguise of the warlock: 

“ We resemble one another near enough to render 
the deception thus practised very easy. 

“And what have 1 found? I have’ found the 
steward grinding and abusing my tenants; I found 
him stealing my money; | found':that be bad pro- 
stituted the secret passes of the castle to the storage 
of contraband goods; aud 1 found him making war 
upon an innocent, unoffending girl. 

“Ah!’’ pursued the earl, with brightening eyes and 
warmly glowing face, “1 shrink not from speaking 
frankly and truthfully to you'who are my friends, I 
loved the fair maid of the Cliff even in my boyhood— 
loved her with a love so trae and strong that I never 
loted auother—loved her before I knew that she had 
a name, and can love her no more deeply because I 
find her to be the daughter of my old friend and com- 
panion in arms—Sir Walter, So you ean judge 
how. heartily I have worked to save’ her from 
the wicked intentions of the unjust steward of 
Arneiiff,” 

Mormurs of admiration arose on all hands as Tord 
Arncliff thus spoke, and Edith, in the rich fulness of 
hr joy. hid her face upon ter father’s bosom, he lav- 
lug taken a seat by her side. 

A slight pause, and then the earl turned once more 
to his steward. 

* Perer Moncton,” he said, sternly, “ your presence 
is x source of discomfort to us here at this present 
time. Yon will retire to your own house, where & 
proper gaard will attend you. I do not propose to 





[GUY DRUMMOND’S PRRSEN'rs..] 


lose you until we have come to a full settlement. Mr. 
Paxton, cah you spare your two officers to keep 
company with the steward ?” 

The sheriff would do it with pleasure. 

* T will send two men of me own with them.” 

And ‘he detailed Max Wilbur and another, and 
Peter Moncton was led from the hall, 

And now the atmosphere was pure, and the young 
Lord ‘of ‘Aricliff smiled. 

He went first and shook hands with ‘the servants 
of the household, having a pleasant word for 
each. 

Then he went over to where stood Ralph Seabright 
and his companions, aud passed pleasant, liopeful 
words with them, 

And td these men the bon’ fide Guy Drammond 


“went with him, and they were happy to hold the 


hand of the son of their once loved chieftain. 

* Ah)’ said the old boatswain, ‘I saw it in your 
face, captain, that “night on the binnacle, You look 
just as your father looked when I first knew him.” 

And then Percival went over and took the hand 
of the old lizhtkeaper. 

“ Well, old Donald, do you understand it now?” 
he said, 

‘It is just beginning WW come to mé, sir. Goodness 
mercy, tothink that [ was so blind! I ought to 
have known that voice of yours, if nothing more, 
But I don’t know as it is to be wondered at, I 
couldn't have suspected that the Earl of Arncliff would 
be really pléased to sit at the table of old Donald 
Murchinson,” 

“But you know I told you, Donald, that I was 
looking for an honest man.” 

And last of all Percival sought Edith’s side, and 
drew hér head upon Lis bosom, 

“ Darling;'you will not love Percival Grey less 
than you love simple Guy Drummond ?” 

** Oh, my lord——” 

“ Hush! Not that title from yonr lips, I am 
your Percival. You have uot forgotten the old 
days?” 

She looked up through happy tears, her heart too 
full for utterance, 

“ Edith, darling, you will wear the old chain once 
more ?”” 

“Yes, Percival.” 

“Aud you aré happy in the possession of my 
love ?” . 

** Ah, more happy than I can tell !”” 

** Heaven bless vou, sweet one !”’ 

By Percival’s direction the servants had been pre- 
pating dioner, and when it was ready the whole 
company sat dowh. 
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very much like fishes‘upon dry land ; but the ice was 
soon broken. > DP oyesry Seg ng 

Tbe earl set himself to maké'W Happy social party 
of it, and he sticeéeded grandly, | ~" * 

And now wWhiat more stall we tell ? 

With Peter Moriéton the’ earl made @ final settle. 
ment, atid let him’ df. °°’ * 

First, his whole store of contraband goods, ‘worth 
more than tén thotisaid pi od wis baeathd and 
thé proceeds ‘turned fhto the tredsury of the govern- 
ment, 7 7 

Sedcodrid, “he wad forced tb divide his share of the 
brig into three equal shares, giving one each to Sea- 
 brigitt, Barbolt aud’ Fldxaim } a0 that Arnold Lowden 
aud the othér three’ how owned the brig, and Lord 
Arncliff found them plenty’ of honést work ‘to do. 
In fat, he Rave thém employment a good part of the 
time upon his ‘own business. ag 59 

Douglas Marchinson, having left the army, Was & 
pointed kéeper of thé Arneliff light, and for a 
he foutfd a’ most éxcellent oné ina certain black-eyed 
damsel who ‘had erst sérved in the cook’s department 
** 1d Douala? GAwtup Wok Wfor ay & d fond 

ld Donald, growing heavier day by day and fon 
of his ease, found comfort st the cot, Cie hia ‘son"s 
wife did her very best to please him, and for a 
change he went to the cagtle, where the master aid 
mistress always made him happily welcome. 

Sir Walter Seymour did not retarn to India. At 
Lord Arncliff’s request, he was put on the retired 
list, ‘with a record honourable #nd_ brilfiant, and 
Arncliff Castle was for the most part his home. And 
he was happy there—how could it have been other- 
wise P Within the pure atmosphere of that statel 
old home, where Percival and Edith lived and lov, 
thé heart that was loyal found only peace and com- 
fort. And not only in the castle but wherever the 
influence of the master and mistress was felt there 
was occasion for gratitude and praise. 

“There's not in all the king¢om another such lord 
as we've got,” said tenant of Arncliff. “He doesn’t 
seem to be really happy until he has made every- 
body happy who is dependent upon him.” 

“ And,” added his wife, earnestly, “ what have you 
got to say of the mistress? Is not she goedness-it- 
self ?”’ , : 

When Percival and Edith had been married. almost 
a year Captain Guy Drummond came down. from 
Portsmouth to stund godfather to the handsomest 
and most wonderful ehild that ever was, and they 
called the name of the child Guy Drummond Grey, 


THE END. 


i 





At first Ralph Seabright and his’compantons felt , 
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THE’ BARONET’S SONS 
, ca tbe , 
LOVE AND’ HATE 
“BY THE’ AUTHOR or 
“Winifred Wynne,” “Otis Sparlle Of Gold,” ete, ee 


OHAPTER XXXV. 


* A woman holds my prison key. 
A sister; given agninst the bent 
Of iaw and holy sympathy, ; 
Detains me, doubtf of the event, 
Great Heav nm that feels for my distress, 
My thonghts are all that I possess ; 
Oh, keep them innocent!’ 


Guapys VANDELEUR had’ been for. seven long 
days and nights) in ;the sick-room,of her unhappy 
brother, and stili the,malady was running its farious 
and unremitting course,and still the fair girl’s 
strength and, patience. appeared to be more than 
equal to the fearful strain on her powers. 

lt was as if the noble spirit within gave a new 
warmth and energy to that feminine frame and the 
strength ofjwill invigorated the bodily powers, 

_Tn truth, Gladys was not of a delicate constitu- 
tion, albeit the refined grace and bigh-beed elegance 
that pervaded her whole being took away the ap- 

earauce of rude health from her countenance and 

mbs. : 

In spite of the trials and rude shocks she had 
undergone her health had not really suffered, nor 
was she so utterly exhausted as might have been 
supposed by’ the long watching and the distress 
which Oscar’s illness had cost her. 

_Dr. Elliot again and again gave her minute 
directions as to the preservation of her powers, for 
the sake of her unfortunate patient, and had he 
known her from her childhood ‘he could not have 
used @ more’effectual argument for the directions 
he'gave. 

She would save herself for her dear Oscar at 
any cost. No other hand should smoothe his pillow 
—no other voice should soothe his delirious fever, 
and, alas, alas, no other ear must listen to his 
ravings save her own, 

For Gladys had traced in.the silence of the night 
and in the restless wanderings of the day words and 
moans and plaints that well-nigh curdled her blood 
with the terror and the misery they inspired., 

Oscar did not indeed explain in clear and succinct 





[A SISTER'S PRAYER. } 
words the terrible calamities that had befallen him, 
no? the errors and tiié temptations into which he 
had fallen; but’ still she’ could gather enough from 
these disjointed ‘but ominous sentences’ to fill her 
mind with disquietude and alarm, °°” 

Ay, and there «vere times’ when she almost felt 
that it were almost a blessing than a curse for that 
beloved “brother to. be: taken frdm the: evils: that 
threatened him—to save his name from disgrace 
and-his high spirit: from suffering. 

But then, with the buoyancy of youth, came the 
hope and the desire to save him for the prosperity 
and happiness that might evemtually be his. 

Such had been the progress,of, the days. and the 
weeks since Oscar’s illness, 

And. now came, the orisis when. the fate of the 
unhappy baronet’s son must be decided for weal or 
woe, and Gladys either mourn over his death or re- 
joice at his recovery. 

Dr. Elliot had. given her, medicines and iustruc- 
tions for their administration, and Gladys, with a 
self-control that could scarcely have been expected 
from ove so young and so lonely. in her bitter trial, 
nerved herself to carry them ,out in their entiret 
in the strictest and most minute manner that coul 
be looked for even in the professional and unmoved 
attendants of the sick. 

All had been done. 

The silent time was gliding painfully and slowly 
away, andeach moment might bring 'to the young 
watcher the last decision that would conclude the 
task of her life. 

It came at last, 

The well-known voice came faintly on her ear. 

“Where am I ? ‘what is it ?’’ the voice said. 

And the next instant Gladys had glided to his 
side, with a throbbing heart but calm exterior, as 
she replied : 

“Yon are at home, dear Oscar. 
Gladys. You will soon be well now.”’ 

He opened his eyes more fearfully, and actually 
glared at her with the terrified, doubting look that 
spoke of a long series of distress and fear. 

*Then it is not true—itis a dream!” he said, 
4 ~ is not here—Lily, I mean. Iam free—free— 

ree ” 

And he gave a glad smile that went to the very 
heart of the poor girl. 

‘Dear Oscar, never, mind just now. You are 
quite safe with me,and noone else is near you, so 
try to sleep and keep quiet, and then you will soon 
be well.and able to do all you wish.” 

4 The invalid passed his hand feebly over his 
row. 

** No, no,’’ he said, looking round, ‘no, I can re- 
member all now—all, and it is of no use, Gladys. 


I am here— 
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you. cannot save me. I am doomed—leave me to 


my fate,” a . 
“Oscar, my darling brother, it is of no use to bid 


me leave you. 1,will not leave you now that I have 
nursed you back to life. There is nothing that 
cannot be, retrieved, if there isa strong will and 
love. Dearest Oscar, only trust in me.” 

The invalid shook his head sadly. 

“No, no, you do not know—you cannot tell, I 
cannot recover what is lost—the past cannot be re- 
trieved,”’ 

It shall, it must,” she replied, firmly, “‘ but it is 
impossible till you are well and strong again. Try 
to calm ‘yourself, and then your strength will soon 
return, and we will go where your enemies cannot 
pursue you, and then we shall be happy, dearest, 
shall we not, till better times come ?”’ 

Her face was bowed over his pillow witha look of 
almost angel brightness, and the r, wan face 
was upturned and his hands clasped hers as if to 
gain support and help from the young sister whose 
spirit was in truth braver than his own. 

“ Gladys, you are an angel ; but you cannot save 
such a wretch as I am,” he moaned, the soft tears 
bedewing his hot eyes. 

“T will, trust me. Even if hate is strong, love is 
stronger,” she replied, in the firm, determined tones 
that carried comfort and strength in their very 
accents, 

It seemed to calm the feeble spirit of the 
sufferer. He grasped her hand in his and, closing 
his eyes, he sank at last to sleep that Gladys well 
knew would refresh and complete his rallying from 
the prostration of his fearfully-shattered system. 

One terror, one danger, was well nigh past, and 
now the dark and certain vision of sorrow and 
misery that had been well nigh obscured by the dark, 
heavy clouds, rose ominously before her in the 
gigantic proportions that would daunt the bravest 
spirit. 

Oscar was saved ! 

So much was a glad and joyous lightening to the 
burden on that gentile, brave spirit. 

At least the terrible doom of death, the last hope- 
less separation of body and soul, the final severing 
of intercourse on earth, was averted for the fair and 
brave sister of the sufferer. 

But to what peril. had he been preserved? To 
what misery had she doomed him by thus snatching 
him from the jaws of the grave ? : 

ladys asked herself this question in the silence 
of the sick chamber. and the response was a dark 
and doubtful question as to the result. 

But her hopeful spirit, the buoyancy of youth, 
the sister’s love for the rescued one, came to the 
rescue in that depression of heart. 
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While there was life there was hope. 


Such was the instinctive feeling of the baronet’s 
daughter—whether or no the old aphorism was 
altogether familiar to her mind. And by degrees 
ehe seemed to rise above the deep gloom that 


oppressed her and to summon energy for the exer- 
tious that might sti!l be required from her, 

It were weak and treacherous, she told herself, 
to abandon her beloved Oscar in his extremity ; he 
would need her utmost strength and brightness to 
support him in his terrible trial, 

* Gladys, Gladys, you are a coward, a contempti- 
ble coward,’’ she murmured to herself, as she started 
from the chair and approached once more the sick 
bed. ‘Heaven will give me strength in my sacred 
duty, and you, my darling injured one, shall not be 
abandoned to the evil fate that threatens yom so 
long as I have life and breath.” 

And Gladys lifted her hands in humble 
tion to Him who alone could succour her in her 
need, and she knelt down by that couch of weak- 
mess and pain and barying ber head im the soft 
soverlet she sank into the slamber that only exhaus- 
tion could have brought im its blessed and healing 
influences to her fevered brain. 

7 7 > * 

I¢ was some day or two after that first awakening 
of Oscar Vamdeleur from the fearful stapor that had 
clouded hie whole faculties, and made him a helpless 
prey toall that fate could devise for his destruo- 


tion. 


“ But that is past now,” he added, with a look of 
despair. “I am like a criminal saved from the 
rack to be broken on the wheel, my sister. Had I 
died I should have been spared this agony ; but, 
pardon me, dearest, it is an ungrateful sin to talk 
thus to you after all your sacrifices, alas, alas, I have 
more excuse than you can guess for my horror of re- 
newed life,” 

Gladys came close to him aud took his hand in her 
soft palms, 

“ By brother, listen to me,” she said, in her calm; 
soft tones, that did not even quiver as she 
“Heaven can assist us in our most dire straits, 
pis ad if You wl wer and to aecom- 

ish, in me, all even 

well, Tellme: Oscar, my darling other 
she said, softly, “‘and then, ifthere is power im wo~ 
man’s stroug affections, and woman's wit, you shall 
be saved.”* . 

Osear shook his head. : 
“No, dear girl, ao, All that you can do ean nev 
serve to find the sureties that can alome release mé 
from the grasp of thet fiend, I was an idiot to 

trust any one, in th haré I 
to have looked on every ome 
have, but, phew, what 


“T will not,” she said, resolutely. ‘‘ It will be of 
no use to ask it, Oscar, I have taken too buld a step 
to retreat, Papa will never forgive what I have 
done, and I shall/be far happier with you wherever 
you may go. Sodismiss any such idea, and only tell 
me what is necessary and best for us to do. Shall 
We leave this prison-house?” she asked, glancing 

at the splendidly-furnished apartment that yet 
her opinion the air of a gilded cage. : 

“Yes—yes—if it were possible; but how and 
Pe re can we find a refuge ?”’ he asked, mournfully. 
'@Shame to it, I have no money, Gladye—no 
means of fi } the necessaries of life for yourself 
or me, Is it not ae. confessiou to make, 
my sister, for the son of Sir Lewis Vandslear 
went on, bitterly. WA 

‘“ Thank Heaven, it is not an insup Siffi- 
eulty,”* eaid the girl, more brightly than had yot 
looked or spoken in that gloomy cliamber. “ IL have, 
as t you, some little means given’ 













my birth a victim to a 
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And Gladys bad watched his progress toward | thus, 


sonvalescense with all the patient tenderness that 
is so needed where the lamp of life is fairly flicker- 
ang in the Balance, and the faintest breath of 
cold and adverse harshness would crush and smother, 


ét in it ag warmth. 

And she beem ae far repaid that she could 
trace the retarn of manly strength and vigour ineach 
hour of repese that was now the chief necessity of 
the patient. 

Oscar’s naturally good ion oom 
ap from the terrible blow: that 80 prostra: 


at. 

He seemed to rest, as it were, in the abundance 
of his peace and safety, under the fair girl’s tend- 
ing. 

And, strangely enough, the horror that had clouded 
dis. tirst return to life and consciousness gradu- 
ally subsided under the sweetness and delicious 
po from pain which sucoeeded his terrible 
ordeal. 

But as the days wore on, and Dr. Elliot at length 
pronounced his patient out of danger, and 
mitted him to leave his bed and pass some hours on 
the sofa, Gladys become more and more anxious 
that the veil which hung over the past should be 
removed and some misunderstanding cleared up 
between her and her unhappy brother. 

She knew indeed that the terror of the infection 
made the house for the present safe and unintruded 
upon by those who would otherwise have placed 
him in imminent danger. 

She knew that both master and domestics 
alike fled from the threatening foe. 

but still that timidity could only last for a special 
time, and beforg that was ended it would be best 
and truest affection to awaken the victim to a sense 
of his real position. 

She watched her opportunity, and at length it 
came, almost spontaneously, and without any actaal 
effort on her part that couli haunt her afterwards 
dy any fear of harmful impulse in its abraptness. 

Oscar was lying ou the sofa where he had been 
apparently dozing in the twilight, and Gladys scarcely 
knew whether he was sleeping or merely indulging in 
the stupor which still overcame his iaculties as ib- 
tervals, 

But as she mused over the chances of being able to 
accomplish her object without startling the feeble 
sufferer Oscar suddenly roueed himself and addressed 
her so sharply that the very souud of hig voice made 
her start irom her reverie, 

“Gladys, what brought you, here? How, did 
you know that 1 wasili 2?” be asked, quietly, 

“It was mentioned in the newspapers, dear Qsear,” 
she said, faintly, convinced that it was the wisest 
course to let him know at once the real truth. “ And 


as fortunately ] was staying with Lady Merivale aud 
free from auy actaal hindrauce, I hasten d to my 
dariiny brotuer’s sick bed.” she aided, senderly, 


‘Thank Heaven, 1 have nursed you back 10 life and 
now We must consult as to what is next to be done, 
Osear, to guard you fromthe danger that you have 
60 nearly escaped,” 

Oscar gave a sigh very near to @ groan. 

“ Alas, alas, that is past your power, my precious 
sister.” he said, sadiy. * Gladys, do you know ‘that 
for some time “I actualy seemed to lose’ the sense of 
my fearfat position in the delicious raptute of your 
presence and thé escape from those who had 
haunted me like evil spirits for the last few 
months ? 


crimes on ‘ 

ness, extravagance may be he 

got this hold on me. pa a gts 
“There was some miserable plot, some hateful 


treachery; but no matter. It is my own insane 
folly that forged the chains they bound round me,” 
he went oa, with a return of his old excitement of 
manner. “Gladys, Gladys, when I was so ill my 
very brain burued ag if a oap of fire bound it, and my 


chains, Oh, it was ter: 

And he aétually shivered on hia cushions at the 
remembrance, 

** Hush, Osear. This is weak and unmanly to in- 
dulge such heediess fancies,’’ said the girl, reprov- 
ingly. ‘For my sake it: is your duty to strengthen 
instead of shake your returaing health, Thera: is 
nothing bopeless so long as you live and are innocent 
of crime. Wat: and trust; wait:and hope, and the 
day will come when you will have cause for thank- 
fulness to Him who will deliver you from your 
evemies. Now let us think what can be done for the 
future instead of talking of the unhappy past. 

“You must leave here as quickly us possible, you 
shall pot be exposed to that bad man again, my 
brother,” she added, after s brief pause. 

Oscar shaded his hand over his brow for a few 
minutes, 


“ Gladys, do you know—can you tell if—if T was |’ 


matried—really married, or only stood there at the 
altar 2?” le asked, ina low tone, “I cannot be gaite 
sure—all seems as in atmist before my illvess, betore 
that terrible moment when reason deserted me,” he 
weat on, with oue of the shaddera that now ag oftep 
thrilled. his whole frame. 

“* No—ao they told me—so the people said; you 
were not actually through the ceremony-+there wag 
no ring, and that, I have heard, is the real bond,’ 
said Gladys, caluly, “ Are you glad.?—is it, what 
you will think a relief or is it a renewed danger?”’ 
she went on, timidly. ’ 


greatest blessing of my life to be freed from that 
hateful, gelling, most. degrading bond,’’ he. replied, 
eagerly. ‘No power ca earth should induce me ta 
go througl: that agony more. I will keep my sou) 
free if my body isin cliains.”’ ‘ 

“ Oscar, dear, surely you are dreaming ; you are 
not, you cannot be in such peril as that ?’’ said 
Gladys, timidly, 

* Pvor child! poor Gladys! it is too bad for your 
young, pure spirit to be thus clouded,” he said, 
sadly. “ Such depths of woe and sin are not for you, 
my sweet sister. Leave me to suffer the penalty | 
have incurred. It will ‘not be for- long, and I shall 
have‘at least time for repentance, thanks to yout 





| devotion in the miserable days that remain for me.” 


angel succour, Leave me to iy fate, darling gifl, 
| anid I will bless you and Edith with my last breath, 
and strive, in a manner, to deserve your generous 


limbs were as, heavy and poweriess as if tied by iron 
rible : 


‘Gladys, on my honour I would welcome it a¢ the } 











unconsciously 


fallen un- 
a happier daze 
Xe 


0 @mAPTER XXXVI. 


ie ; t 
sade tee memmetebiprcanusnoment ads by 
Vi to her brother’s death, but it 


was with oyniciom in his tone that he 


ne ois of matters 
for y to be | uncertain as to 
paces existenoe or your ter’s exact where- 


abouts. It is worse almost than the certainty of 
their death. You would have the satisfaction of 


thing.” : 

Wenna coloured slightly, bat she was as much 
‘piqued as wounded by the words and the manner of 
the man she'degired to wim. f§ 8) 1) 

“Tam afraid I do not admire any sach conven- 
tional proprieties,,. Lord: Dupuy. 4:\daresay it is 
very bad for a girl to talk or feelin such a terribly 
pindependeat way, but I:am afraid I should behave 
very badly if { were putin durance in these weary 
grooves of conventionalism.-’.. — - 

)» | She could not have struck a more happy chord. 

“So far 1 may agree -with you, Miss. Vandeleur,’’ 
} he answered, in @ more cordial and easy tope. “I 
am somewhat egcentric myself, I grant, but still 
even my cranky nature might somewhat, recoil from 
such a position aé’E pictured just now for you. Fer- 
haps I am altogether in error, and you were only in- 


dulging in fancy picturesand freaks of the imagi- 
nation.” 
Wenna looked earnestly at him, : 


“No, Lord Dupuy, no. You are doing me injus- 
tice by thinking such a thing possible. I tell: you the 
simple trath. ‘I have no’ brother nor sister who have 
the slightest affection forme, and I might almostadd 
nor for my father. i am the only child whom hé has 
left to cling to him in his loneliness.” d 

Cecil looked doubtfally at her. 

“ Perhaps there may be some other cause for the 
estrangement. Perhaps Sir Lewis has more affection 
for you than for bis ot\ier children, and’ like begets 
like, a8 thé old proverb says,” 

‘Wenna’s beautiful eyes were taised with a sudden 
and most fascinating glance, , ; 

“Lord Dupuy, if that were true, do, you not think 
| there would be far less unhappiness in the world 
than there ia now?. If pergons_really were inclined 
to respond to affection, there, would be: far fewer 
broken..hearts, I. should imagine,’ she added, 
sadly. ; 

There was, a fascinating softnesa in, the tone and 
a significant meaning in: her expression that might 
well be somewhat ing to one: who was at 
once young aud impressible, but Cecil Dupuy had.« 
kind of shield against the shafts that might be 
levelled, however carefully, in the attack. 

Still even he might scarcely be‘proof in his own 
armour where youth aud wealth and no: ordinary 
characteristics were in the question, * Wink 4 

It were a superfluous argument perbapa if I were 
to suguest that there might be dther obstacles in the 
way, and that even’ sume prior IP lement ‘woald 








] account for such contretemps,’” sai 
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«That ie if it is possible that one so. young as Miss 
Wenna Vandeleur could have the slightest serious 
experience on such a subject.’’ 

t was a home thrust perhaps, but still it was 
better than utter neglect and indifference, 

Wenna bestowed a sweet, gentle smile on the 
eveaker that hada pensive sadness in it more fasci- 
nating than any bitterness, coldness or resentment 
at the insiouation, 

“You do not understand niy past life or position, 
Lord Dupuy,” she eaid, quickly, “I bave been 
almost as secluded as if I had bean an only child. 
It is an instinct to me to cling to. these I like or find 
congenial, as if I had been brought up in a closet.” 

“Yet you had your: sister, always with you; you 
have only just been parted,” said Cecil, doubtingly, 

“Scarcely, when Gladys was not only three years 
my senior but the mistress of my father’s home, aud 
utterly devoted to the brother who had sa serionsly 
offended papa; and when they both turned against 
him I, in womau’s style, was more anxious to help 
and make him happy on that account, Stillit is very 
different to have the companionship of s father; not 
of those more of one’sowi age and ideas, Aud that 
I have never yet known,’’ she adried. with a sigh. 

Lord Dupuy could scarcely avoid meeting that 
sigh with counterbalancing tenderness, 

“Do you mean that you ever feel lonely—that you 
are craving for sympathy?" he asked. “Do you 
know you have far more the air. of independence and 
ecthagitnaall than such an aspect.” , 

“ Perhaps F anr toé proud'to ¢how it. It is good 
ery to hide the weakest parts,” she returied, 
eoftly. |“ I niean weak in my instincts. I certainly 
bave a great deste for affection or sympathy.” 

Lord y Was not vain, there was no craving 
in his lofty nature for saccess with women’s hearts, 
no desire to receive the homage that might well be 
bis due trom personal and sucial claims, buat Wenna 
had taken the right tack, and he for the moiment 
fairly yielded to the influence of the young and 
gifted girl, 

“Suppose this sad news Were true, Mise Wenna 
Vandeleur, what would bethe resnls,”’ he asked, after 


@ pause, y 

Ls really cannot tel], except that I should be sin- 
cerely grieved on some accounis, but not on. others,” 
she replied, calmly. ‘‘ Ido not pretend to persoual 
affection for a brother I have never really known, 
and I certainly never beard any very fascinating ac- 
countsof him or his. tastes and habite. But I would 
be very sorry for Gladye, aud very sorry that our 
race should die out. I suppose Gladys and I would 
ebare the wealth, but our unlucky sex would prevent 
our continuing the dear old name,” she went on, 

roudly. “Iam proud of. being a Vandeleur, though 
it scarcely can be called s noble iamily go far as title 
is concerned.” 

“ Ancient descent is better than any title,” re- 
turned Cecil, earnestly. “Noone could doubt that 
you bad such blood in your veins, Wenna,” he added, 
gazing at the intellectual and lofty air of the young 
girl with unrepressed admiration. 

The musio sounded at the moment, and Cecil was 
fain to take the companion of his long dialogue as 
@ partner in the giddy waltz, and tiie grace and 
lightvess of her moments and the whispers of ad- 
miration that buzzed around certainly did not lessen 
if they were powerless to increase the devouring 
interestin the young uobleman’s mind, 

* Mind!"—yes, that was rather tian ‘ heart” — 
the seat of the impression which the baronet’s 
javourite daughter had made. 

There was that in his breast which might fairly 
baffle any softer and tenderer affecjiou, but evento 
himself he had not confessed that his rock-guarded 
and cynical pature had yielded itself to aay mortal 
woman as a lover, @ real, worshipping, and. willing 
captive of female charms aud female goodness, 

And the evening wore on.’ He periormed his duty 
as the son of the house tothe young and noble guests 
who filled its halls, but still no.ome of the,fair girls 
who contended for his admiration could evgross his 
thoughts and attentions from the youngest and per- 
hae most attractive of the débutautes at that Castle 


‘ * 

“Lord Dupuy, I would be glad of a few words 
with you,” seid’a grave, Bonorous voice near to the 
young nobleman, when, at. jeugth, the guests had de- 
parted from the prolonged féve and tie heir of the 
wansion was returuing slowly from the hall whence 
he bad watehed the fival- carriage drive off. 

The viscount started round to meet the calm, fixed 
gaze of the baronet, Sir Lewis Vaudvleur, 

“Oertainly, if you wish it; Sir Lewis, but’ it is 
rather late, after such @ fatiguing evening; ‘Would 
it not be as well to defer it till the morning?” 

_ “No, young man, I shall have,-probably, little time 
in the morning, ‘and, besides, we ‘are more likely to 
be interrupted,” said Sir Lewis, coolly, “If it is 





Rot too much for an old man to expect from a yontg 
one, I decidedly request that you will give me» half 
an hour, or perhaps, lese. inmy dressing-room. Ido 
not imagine we shall be detained longer.” 

It was impossible to resist it in their respective posi- 
tions, and Cecil followed the baronet to the suite’ of 
rooms allotted to him with an ill-eoncealed atinoy- 
ance. ; 

“Sit down, Lord’ Dupuy, if yon please,” said’ Sit 
Lewis, quietly pointing to # chair ou the tag where 
Cecil had placed himself, as if the interview would be 
shortened by assuming a standing posture. 

Cecil was fain to obey, and Sir Lewis did not loss 
mach time in opening the subject on which he wished 
to speak wich him. 

“Lord Dupuy, I saw with satisfaction that you 
were taking every opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with my daughter Wenna,” he began. “I believe 
the earl has made no secret of his own wishes or 
mine on the aubject, and I can now make. more defi- 
nite and tempting proposals. and arrangements for 
her future prospects. than | have yet been able to 
carry into force.” 

Lord Dupuy shrugged his shoulders impatiently, 

* Sir Lewis, L am exceedingly sorry if you have 
been misied by my father on so very delicate a sub- 
ject,’”’ he replied, ‘‘I quite confess Mise Wenna 
Vandelear’s personal, as wil as social claims, but so 
far as | am concerned the-———” 

“Stop, young man, do not commit yourself tao far,” 
interposed Sir Lewis, firmly. “ You may have to 
retract what you would then wish you had never said, 
Listen to me first and take it into the consideration 
which I do you tie justice to believe you are capable 
of giving it,” . 

Lord Dupuy bowed hanghtily. 

“Of course it is only dhe to you as my father’s 
guest, Sir Lewis, but | am very sorry you should 
think it necessary to press the matter upon me. How- 
ever, I shall of course treat all you have to say with 
the proper respect due to you and Miss Wenua Van- 
delear if she is to be brought on the tapis,”’ 

‘*T ghall not detain you, my lord,” said Sir Lewis, 
coldly. ‘I will goat once to the point, Are you 
aware of the ent of your father, the earl’s circum- 
stances, and tie peril that hangs over hii ?” 

** I believe there are no secrets between my father 
and myseli on that point,” was the response, 

* Good, that simplifies matters; only that it may be 
that even. Lord Delmore is not fully aware of the 
imminence of the dauger,’’ returned Sir Lewis, “I 
know from sure sources that the mortgage in ques- 
tion will be foreclosed in a very short period, and 
that no grace or mercy will, be shown te the earl er 
his representatives on the occasion.” 

“Pray how did you obtain greater information 
than the earl bimeelfas to his own affairs?” asked 
Oveil, rather hanghtily. 

“ Oh, that-matvecs very little, Lord Dupny. It ie 
quite enough that I pledge my honour as a gentle. 
man as to its truth and authenticity; and it ouly 
remains tovtell you wiat are the mewns I am williag 
to offer for your averting this risk Itis, I daresay, 
no secret to you that my 80m has-been long discarded 
by me, aud that his flagraut conduct most fully 
justified the course I took ‘as ‘to his’ claims ou me. 
At the same time I am inclitied to think that this 
certainty as to the entail of my property was one 
great source of his obstinate and degenerate couduct, 
though. he micht have found, had he lived, that 
I could hive disappointed all his expectatious in that 
respect. But that is over now. I have pretty 
reliable information of his death, and in that event 
Iam complete master of my estates, as the entail 
ends witk him, and I shall then directly dispose of 
them as appears just aud expedient to me.” 

“May l ask iu what mamuer?’’ said Cecil, coldly — 
that is if you really consider I ought to be made 
acquainted with your intentions, Sir Lewis ?’’ 

“T certainly stiould not have invited this conver- 
sation otherwise,”’ returned the baronet, coolly. “ It 
will simply resuit imu my making my youngest 
daughter my heiress, in place of my unworthy 
son,”’ 

Cecil actually stated, 

** And Mivys Vandeleur, what of her? Is she to be 
completely out out of your arraugements ?”’ asked the 
viscount, quietly. 

* That will depend in a measure on my eldest 
daughter herself. She has certainly very deeply of- 
feuded me.by what she has persisted iv doing,’’ was 
the baronet’s rep y. ‘I have nointention of making 
her .Weuua’s co-heiress; indeed I shall most 
decidedly tot do so, under any circumstances what- 
ever. Bat,’’ he continued, “I may perhaps give her 
a competence to prevent her being placed in circam- 
stances that would degrade my name and herself. 
Should she persist in her present conduct, I may 
change my intention even on that head. You quite 
comprehend, Lord Dupuy ?” 

The viscount bit his lips to conceal the bitter 





smile that parted them, or. pernaps to keep in the 
words'that rose unbidden to his lips. 

~“ Well, Sir Lewis, what is the endof all this?" he 
asked, coldly. 

‘Simply this, Lord: Dupuy. Your father and I 
concluded a feud of some years by amicable agree- 
ment to bury ancient wrongs in oblivion... And I am 
ready, ay, and even anxious to cement the reconcilia- 
tion still more effectually by a union between our 
families. You have sevun Wenna; she is gfited beyond 
the usual average u? her sex. She has, in my eves, 
atleast, what is superior to mere beauty, and, wnat 
is.more, she will have wealth that will set all 
anxieties at rest on your part, and enable vou to take 
your place as one of England’s nobles with dignity 
andease, This is, perhaps, an yousual tone for the 
father of the lady to take, but in this case | consider 
franknese the best course. I offer irévly nud wn- 
reservedly all these advantages, if you love my eiuild, 
or feel that you can be happy with her and make her 
as happy as she deserves, and that I opine ale would 
be certain of being, so far as your love and cary and 
gtatitude can avail. Now I have spoken plainly. it is 
for you to weigh my proposal as it merits. [aim vow 
one to put up with evasinn of delay. Li you want 
time, then name some definite period, aud it will 
suffice, If not I shall make arraugements according 
to your decision.”* 

Sir Lewis Vandeleur’s tone was quite different from 
that assumed by the Earl Delmore. It was cluar—~ 
firm—nay, stern in ite sharp, iucisive accents, 

Perhaps it suited Cacil batter, 

He hated any wavering weakness, that with his ec- 
centric temper always produced aa irritating aus- 
picion. 

The very curtness of the last sentence came to him 
with a singular influence, which Sir Lewis indeed 
generally exerted when he chose to exert it, 

Cecil’s mind flew rapidly over all that lay before 
hi 


im. 

Gladys Vandeleur had certainly gained a power 
over his heart which to his reserved nature wag 
tantamount to the most violent passious {elt by more 
impulsive and superficial temperaments 

But still he knew well thas it was simply a sellish 
affection that could hagard the whole peace and 
honour of his father—the uptarnished name of an 
aucient line, and drag the girl he loved iuto misery 
aod distress, 

Had he been betrothed te Giadys—had she ac. 
knowledged to him that her happiaess depeuded on, 
him, his case might have been different. 

But now it: rested on his own self-sacrifice ; and 
he was too noble in spirit and too entirely master of 
himself to shriuk from the life long trial tiat was 

ed to him. 

* You have spoken plainly, Sir Lewis, and £ thank 
you,”’ he said, after a brief pause. “ And I will re- 
turn ‘your caudour by equal frankuess, so that if 
you do not approve you may at least respect my 
motives and feelings. 

‘You offer to me a daughter whom you love and 
cherish more than your other children and @ princely 
fortune to redeem my ruined estites. Iam honoured 
and grateful forthe confideace you place iu me, And 
if I do become your daughter’s hnsband you may be 
sure that I will do my very utmost to secure her 
happiness. 

* But, Sir Lewis, I do not love her, and I havea 
tolerable certainty that she never will really gain 
from me the affection that I kuow I ought to feel. 

“Now, should it 60 happen that all this report is 
incorrect, and that your son is living still, we will see 
what happens, Miss Wenna Vandeleur would be 
dragged into ruined family, and’ I have not even a 
heart to offer her such ag she ought to possess, as 
some equivalent for such a match, 

“Now do you see what | mean, Sir Lewis? If I 
were to propose in form for your youngest daughter, 
and then the engagement be brokéu by such a con- 
tiugency, she would beara slur on her young name, 
at having been the jilted afflanced of a recreant suitor. 
What do say to this, Sir Lewis?” he rau on. * It is 
plain speaking, but I fancy you cam appreciate and 
understand the justics of what I say.” 

* And decline the honour of a penniless, rrined 
noble for my child, Well, perhaps yoa are rigtit,’” 
returned Sir Lewis, more calmly tian he expevied. 
* But suppose 1a a correct in my information, Lord 
Dupuy, am I then to take your consent as a certaia 
fact?” 

Cecil hesitated a moment. 

“ Sir Lewis, I aii no mercenary fortune hunter, aud 
Heaven knows I would never have deceived you or 
your daughter for one moment, As to the truth of 
my father’s position, if my duty requires me to place 
myself in the humiliating position o/ accepting where 
I ought to pursue and propose, theu it must be so, 
Wenuna Vandeleir at least should never have cause to 
repent if I can help it whatever my own feelings and 
happiness may be in suci a marriage.” 
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Sir Lewis gave a quiet smile. 

“So be it,” he said. “I will ascertain the real 
truth, and, if Oscar is dead, then arrangements for 
the betrothal shali at once be made. If he is living 
it will be for us to reconsider and discuss the matter, 
and meanwhile I will look on you as my future son- 
in-law and as the real heir of my estates,” 


(To be continued.) 





THE ISLAND MYSTERY. 


—@———— 
CHAPTER XII. 


Tur family at the Manor were sitting together at 
twilight. waiting for candles and the tea hour. ‘The 
Australian had been unusually silent and abstracted 
since his return from the island, a mood as accept- 
able as unusual. 

Jessie was always reticent, and now she scarcely 
spoke atall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shenstone sat together on the sofa, 
and the darkness veiled from observation that their 
hands were clasped in the old lover fashion, 

‘Yhey started as if a thunderbolt had crashed 
upon them when, suddenly and sharply, Kinmouth 
spoke 3 

“I say, Shenstone, it is time we had your son’s 
answer.” 

“TI am looking to hear from him to-morrow.” 

“Tt's a queer freak, his hiding away so; it looks 


as if he were up to mischief, according to my ideas,” ‘ 


retorted the old man. 

At that moment there was a bustle in the hall, 
hurrying steps came along the corridor, the door 
wa: flung open, and Mark, borne in the arms of 
Rufus White, with a servant ‘steadying the injured 
limb, made his appearance ; and with a rear-guard 
of servants carrying candles ‘whose sudden flare, 
as well as the unexpected arrival, might well bring 
the party to their feet. 

“My dear Mark, you'were injured more than I 
knew,” exclaimed his mother, pushing forward the 
sofa for his use, and bending over him anxiously. 

‘Oh, no, it was nothing serious ; a dislocated 
ankle, which is doing finely. I shall use cratches 
a week or so, that is the worst of the case. Thank 
you, Rufe, I'll see you again shortly. Come every 
day, and let me know how matters progress with 

ou.” 

Rufus gave a significant smile and nod, and 
turned away. 

The servants likewise dispersed, and the group 
settled again into seeming quiet, although not a 
heart there but beat quickly and nervously, 

Mrs. Shenstone, with a fond smile, leaned her head 
down to Mark’s, as if she should find there strength 
and comfort for all her, perplexities. 

He kissed her fondly, then looked over to his 
father, and beyond to the watchful countenance of 
Kinmouth in proud defiance. 

A momentary embarrassment had fallen upon 
all, but Mark resolutely broke it. 

“TI understand by mother’s letter that there‘ was 
some urgent reason for my returning home. We 
may as well discuss it at once,” said he. 

“It’s only this, young man, and a very good 
fortune you may think it,” answered the Australian, 
while Mr. Shenstone was making unavailing efforts 
to speak, “your father and I have concluded it 
‘vould be a very comfortable and suitable thing if 
you ard Jessie were married.” 

“But Jessie and I have no fancy for such a 
match,” replied Mark, trying to keep down his 
anger; “ besides I do not see what you have to do 
with the matter in the slightest degree, Mr. Kin- 
mouth.” 

*“Humph, you saucy young dog, you don’t, do 
you? What do you say when I tell you that I am 
Jessie’s father?” 

‘* Jessie’s father ?’’ ejaculated Mark. 

“| suspected it,’? murmured his mother. 

*« But we thought her a distant relative of ours,” 
said Mark. 

“Only a trivial mistake—a future one, a very 
close relation soon.” 

** Well,” continued Mark, thoughtfully, “ that 
certainly explains your interest in the matter. It 
does not affect my answer in the least.’’ 

** Be pleased to let us hear it,” said the irritable 
old man, twisting in his chair like an eel, 

“It is a very respectful but decided rejection of 
the whole scheme.” 

“Oh, Mark!’ cried his father, faintly, rising 
from his chair and then sinking back again, 

“Decided fiddlesticks!” sneered the Australian; 
“in half an hour you will go down on your knees 
for me to permit you the privilege. Shenstone, i 
am going ont to give you a chance to exert a little 
paternal influence, to give this hanghty youngster 
a salutary explanation.” 


‘*You need not go,’ cried Mark; “ no influence 
can change me. I mean no disparagement of 
Jessie, she is a pleasant girl enough, but another or 
none will be my wife.” é 

‘‘ Obstinate puppy! what the girl can find to like 
in you is more than I can see. But it’s a comfort 
to think how you will be humbled. Mind, Shen- 
stone, I’ll have no nonsense about this thing; one 
or the other must be done at once.’’ 

As he spoke he darted a malignant glance at 
Mark, and went sullenly from the room. 

The most pitiful agitation fell upon Serle Shen- 
stone, left thus alone with his wife and son. 

He rose from his chair and attempted to approach 
them, but his tottering limbs refused to bear him, 
and he would have fallen had not his wife sprang 
to his aid. 

** Serle, Serle,” said she, in a voice of the most 
thrilling tenderness, ‘‘ you can have nothing to say 
which can aliénate the hearts which loved you so 
much. Pot aside this terrible grief, and remember 
that only Mark and I are to judge you.”’ 

“Oh, that it were any one else, all the world 
beside, and I would be content,” groaned he, wiping 
away the drops of perspiration from his forehead. 

“ Mark, Mark, it is of your anger that he stands 
in fear ; he knows me too well to doubt but I shall 
cling to him as-fondly as ever. Speak, Mark, and 
bid him trust your affection,” cried Mrs. Shenstone, 
appealingly. 

Mark’s face was grave and a little stern. 

‘I¢ is humiliating to think he need fear a son, 
who has heretofore yielded him implicit obedience, 
who obeyed him when it was an insult which gave 
command.”’ 

** Cruel Mark! do you not see how he suffers ? ah, 
women cannot be so pitiless; affection blinds, the 
eye of judgment. Come away with me, Serle, and I 
will hear you alone.”’ 

She half-led half-supported him from the room 
into the little library opening from it. 

Mark lay back upon the sofa in dismal anxiety 
as he heard the door closed, through which every 
now and then came to him the low murmur of a 
hoarse, excited voice, 

Such moments are always interminable. 

At length, slowly the door was uncloséd, and 
heavy, dragging steps came across the room. 

Could that be his mother’s light, buoyant tread ? 

Mark turned his head, half-prepared for the 
ghastly face which presented itself, 

“ Mother, oh, mother!” cried he, raising himself 
ae much as possible and stretching out his arms to 
her. 

But she slid away from his grasp and dropped 
upon his knees, trying in a hoarse, fearfully changed 
voice : 

‘* Mark, Mark, if you have any mercy upon me, if 
you huve any love left for your hapless father, ‘the 
father who has cared for you so devotedly all’ these 
years—so devoted, so! unselfish, so infinitely at- 
tached to you; if, you would have your mother’s 
dying blessing, you will marry Jessie.” 

“[ cannot, . Mother, mother! how can you ask of 
me such a wicked thing? | 1 do not love her.”’ 

“You must, I will not rise from my knees till you 
have promised. Oh, Mark, I shall die kere at your 
feet if you do not promise!” 

“What can he have said?” exclaimed the 
horrified Mark, “That arch-yillaia has cheated 
you. What if my father has done wrong in any 
way? We will repair the harm as far as possibie. Is 
it the estate? Let it go, in Heavens name let it go! 
I can care for you both; let us face it manfally; but 
for the love of rectitude and right let me keep my 
honour bright, and t' can never be when I con- 
sent to marry Jessie.’’ 

“Oh, Mark! do you think I would ask it for the 
sake of the estate, dear as the old Manor is to me ? 
I would go out from it a beggar sooner; but this is 
more terrible.” 

“ What is it?” cried Mark, impatiently; “my 
father has wronged some one, been guilty of some 
stiamefal act possibly, though it is hardly credible. 
Well, we must bear it. Will it be any the less 
scorching because this crafty man’s silence hides it 
from the world ?”’ 

* No, no. Oh, Mark, it is utter ruin, shame and 
dishonoar for us all, if you refuse. But for him— 
Mark, Mark, have mercy on your mother, and pro- 
mise that you will grant his wish—my wish! 
Mark, it is not so terriblea thing. You have no 
other attachment. Mark, my son, saveusall! It 
is not as though you were to give up some one you 
love better!’ 

“Is it not?” cried Mark, bitterly, ‘ Mother gise 
up, I beseech you. It.is because my heart and Soul 
and knightly word are pledged to another that your 
entreaties fall powerless, like a child’s arrow 
against a wall of stone.” 

She crouched down upon the floor, sobbing 
frantically. 

“Stone! my son a stone against his mother’s 
pleadings, his father’s desperate ueed? Oh, why 





have I not died before this ?’” moaned she. 


“It cannot be there is occasion for, this frantic 
grief? What is it my father has done which must 
needs be concealed? Is, hea gambler—a forger— 
animposter? In mercy’s name speak ont and tell 
me the worst.” 

She lay there prostrate at his feet, her deathly 
face clasped in her trembling hands. She drew them 
away slowly, and, looking straight into her son’s 
face, said, in a husky whisper: ‘ 

“Tt is no gambling, no forgery nor imposition 
that he is accused of.’ 

“Tn Heaven’s name what, then?” 

“Tt is murder !” 

She whispered the word, and then sank baci 
shuddering. ; 

FS yur help me!” cried Mark, turning ghastly 


pale. 

She caught his hands and covered them with wild 
tears and kisses. : 

“ You will save him, Mark, my own dutiful son, 
my darling bo who nestled in iy breast so long 
ago! my child, you are going to save us all from 
this horrible pit! Say so quickly, Mark, before my 
heart breaks!’ 

“Give me time, mether,"’ groaned Mark. >“ If I 
marry Jessie I must kill the sweetest hopes my 
life has known.”’ j 

“ Heaven will help you, Mark. Heaven will bless 
such a noble sacrifice !’’. , 

It was Mark's turn to be sorely shaken. Every 
nerve in bis body thrilled with the agony of his 


mental conflict. i atbie 
“I will give answer to-morrow, .mother,’’ 
said he, at length, ng her to his arms, |,‘ My 


hapless. mother,. there is a fearful trial for you. 
Heaven knows I am willing . to sacrifice my, own 
happiness for your ranges bat. not right and honour. 
Let me see my duty clearly a shall follow. it 
without flinching, but I must be sure of it firat.’’ 

* And you will bear no harsh thoughts of your 
unhappy father, Mark? You cannot understand 
how deep his misery is on our account.” 

“Itis scarcely possible I should not feel indig- 
nant at the, as of all this terrible misery,”’ an- 
swered Mark. 

“You have not heard his story. I forgot that. 
Look, Mark, you know your mother’s conscientious- 
néss, her horror of the slightest ‘approach to 
wrong, and yet she solemnly decigres she has not 
the least reproach to utter. Serle ‘Shenstone has 
been sorely tried and the proofa may be against 
him, but the stain of murder is not on his sotl.’’ 

She shook herself, as if to disperse all weakness, 
and went back to the library, and presently re- 
turned with the haggard, miserable father, support- 
ing him tenderly with her weak arms, smiling upon 
him with the angelic devotion of a noble’ wite, and 
compelling Mark, by her example, to treat him stilb 
with outward respect, if not affection. 

‘“‘ Mark, my poor boy, try not to curse me,’ said. 
Serle’ Shenstone, dejectedly, sinking wearily upon 
the chair, before the sofa. ‘ Heaven kuowns L 
would gladly die, if I. could. saveall this: . That 
serpent has coiled his slimy folds around me till [ 


:}am powerless to move. . Your mother tells me you 


are. willing to make the sacrifice; that you will 
save the terrible disgrace for yourself. I care not 
for the doom which tareatens me,,if it could happen 
without involving you.” . 

Mark made a hasty gesture. 

“I did not promise—! asked for a day to decide. 
I think [ shali—I am quite sure [ shall comply with 
the demand, bué [ do not promise till to-morrow.’’ 

His mother bent down and kissed his forehead. 

Poor Mark was too miserable to be soothed by the 
caress 

“Do you wish me to tell you the mournful story, 
orare you too ili to hear it ?” asked Mr. Shenstone, 
in a dismal, heart-broken toné. 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Shenstone, “ the servants are 
coming !” 

She went to the door, gave orders that the tray 
should be carried to another room, and, locking the 
door, came back to the sofa. 

“Go on now, dear Serle,” she said, taking one 
hand tenderly in hers. 

** Heaven bless you, my generous, devoted Ernis- 
tine ; never had husband‘so trae and tender a wife 
before,” sobbed the mi ble man, while a shower 
of those bitter drops—man’s tears—fell upon the 
soft white hands. 

“Tell him the story, Serle, that Mark may know 
how little guilt rests upon your conscience.”’ 

‘It was Werner Shenstone, my second coasin, 
the co-heir with myself to this estate, who died, alas! 
by my hand; and yet, Heaven knows. not by my 
will,” began he. ‘After our great uncle’s death, 
this joint inheritance brought us‘closely together, 
Werner and myself; and though we were as differ- 
entas night and day, we were generally close friends. 
He was boid, fearless, impet , strong of will 
and self-reliant, but somewhat irritable in temper, 
though ready to confess a fault as soon as commit- 
ted. We were both in love, or fancied so, with the 











same young lady. This was our first cause for alien. 
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ation ; with such foolish, impetuous uatures we 
goon grew to open quarrels. We had joined a party 
who were out-in boats for wild game; and it ‘hap- 
pened somehow that Wernef and I, this Kenueth 
Kinmonth and a sickly young fellow named Jones 
were in the boat in advance. We were sailing along 
quietly, without a sign of the water-fowl, when 
Kinmouth some remark to me concerning the 
young lady and my prospects of success.’ I know 
now it was purposely done to inflame our spirits ; 
but foolish as I was in those, days, 1 took pride in 
vexing Werner, and I responded in the same vein. 
Our remarks seemed to irritate Werner beyond 
anything I had ever beforeremarked. He coloured 
violently, and at some silly boast of mine concern- 
ing the ndy’s partiality, turned y and 
struck me. ‘ R 
“* Take care,’ cried I, fiercely ; ‘no one shall in- 
sult me in that fashion, not even you.’ 
‘“‘T raised my gun unconsciously, in a 
gesture, G eavens, it went off !’” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue Darkwood estate comprized nearly a score of 
valuable farms, a magnificent park, and extensive 
home-grounds laid out in the highest style known to 
modern landscape-gardening. A stream of water 
known as the Dark river ran through its domain, Its 
great dome-shaped conservatory, where. palm trees 
grew inall their native luxuriance, its greenhouses 
and ferneries, its hothouses and forcing pits, its 
vineries and pineries, made a large colony of glass 
houses of picturesque design, and were renowned 
far and near for their extent and completeness. 

Dunholm Castle was situated in the midst of the 
park, upon the summit of a hill; and commanded a 
prospect for miles in every direction: 

The castle had been founded several centuries 
since, and the original structure still existed, tho- 
roughly well preseryed—a large, square fortress, 
with battlements and watch-towers, and slit-like 
windows, grim and prison-like, yet picturesque. The 
moat had been long since filled up. . The old fortress 
was shown to visitors on certain days of the week, 
but was not inhabited—a vast modern building of 
gray stone, which adjoined it, with oriel windows, 
balconies, carved stone porches, long colonnades, and 
the many adjuncts of a luxurious modern country 
house, furnishing the home of the family. 

This was one of the “stately homes,” which art 
and wealth had combined to render a very paradise. 

And it was this home that had fallen so unex- 
pectedly to the inheritance of Captain Tollish. 

The late Lord Darkwood had enjoyed his title and 
honours’for about ten years, having inherited them 
from his father, ‘Uhelate marquis had spent little 
time in his ancestral home, seeming devouréd by a 
secret unrest. He had cared nothing for society, and 
had lived a lonely bachelor existence on board his 
yacht, in the Highlands, or in London. Iu early 
manhood he had been intimate with his cotisin, Fa- 
bian Tollish, but they had long sinte become es- 
tranged, and during his later years they had seen 
nothing of each other. 

Lord Darkwood and Captain Tollish had been as 
unlike as day and night. The former had been noble 
drave and truthful, , the, very..model of an. English 
gentleman. In his youth he had been frank and un- 
suspecting, of a joyous and confiding nature, but long 
before his accession to the marquisate he had become 
grave and stern and silent, a man upon whom some 
secret sorrow brooded heavily, or who had tried the 
world and found its best pleasures all unsatisfactory. 
He was adored by hig tenantry, and honoured by all 
who knew him. 

Such was the man whom Capt. Tollish was to suc- 
ceed as lord of Darkwood, 

It was late in the afternoon of a pleasant October 
day when the new Lord Darkwood and Mr. Sutton 
slighted from the train in the Shrewsbury station. 
The Darkwood carriage was in waiting, with coach- 
man and footman, all in deep mourning.’ The mar- 
quis and his‘ lawyer’ entered the vehicle, Pictro 
mounted beside'the driver, and they set out briskly 
for Dunholm Castle. 

When the town had been left behind them the new 
lord thrust his head from the carriage window, and 
surveyed the landscape with eager, greedy eyes. 

“We have some miles to go before we come in 
pa of the Darkwood property, my lord,”..said Mr. 

utton. 
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“Yes, I know,” said the marquis, impatiently. “I 
know thevestite thoroughly. I spent: much time 
therein my boyhood, I know every copse and dingle, 
évery nook in the great park, every turn and ‘bend 
in Dark river. I never suspected that I should one 
day be master here.” . 

“ No—how could you suspect it?” said Mr. Sutton. 
“ The thing would then have seemed impossible. 
Who could have foreseen that the late lord would 
never marry ? Who could have foreseen that. his 
younger brothers wonld die young and also unmar- 
ried? Why, in your boyhood, my lord, the old mar- 
quis, your uncle was living, He was a stern, hard 
man, with a will of iron. He kept his song in sub- 
jection to him uatil the very day of his death. But 
under his rule the property doubled in value, , You, 
my lord, will reap the benefit of his wise outlay of 
care and money.” 

The marqnis laughed, his round, fat face expressive 
of a malicious delight. 

“T wonder my uncle don’t rise from his grave to 
resist my succession,” he exclaimed. “ He never liked 
me. His younger brother, Fabian Charteris, married 
® great heiress, Miss Tollish, and changed his own 
name for that of his wife, an act which my uncle 
never forgave. And he seemed to regird ‘me with 
peculiar dislike because I boré the name of Tollish 
instead of Charteris. I hope he knows that Fabian 
Tollish, his hated nephew, is now lord in his stead ! 
And my cousin who has just died hated me also. 
We had long been enemies !” 

Mr, Suttun did not answer. In. truth, he felt.a 
sense of disgust for his new employer, 

When they neared the boundaries of the Dark- 
wood. property the marquis became wrapt in his 
observations. 

He had keen eyes for the farms and houses they 
passed. He sawsome of his tenants. They looked 
contented and prosperous. 

“ They'll: bear having tho rents raised,” thought 
Lord Darkwood. ‘* They have got no easy land- 
lord now, I can assure them. ‘The income is already 
princely ; but I can double it—and I will!” 

They passed through the little village of Dunholm, 
a pretty little place, set in the edge of the park, with 
brick houses in the midst of gardens, a few shops, in- 
cluding a smithy, an inn and a post-office ; and then 
they turned aside into the park, proceeding by a wide, 
winding avenue, bordered with stately trees, to the 
castle 

A drive of over two miles brought them in sight of 
the castle, and then they were within a few rods of 
its door. 

Upon the broad, slightly wooded slope that stretched 
before. the. extensive buildings a few fallow déer 
were browsing. ‘he carriage whirled up the drive 
and entered the porch. 

The gentlemen alighted and slowly entered the 
dwelling. 

The ‘servants were marshalled to receive them, 
headed by butler and liousekeeper. The marquis 
spoke’to the two latter—he remembered them well 
—nodded to the rest, and passed into the drawing- 
room. 

“ At last,” said Lord Darkwood, with a dark jubi- 
lance that impressed the lawyer unpleasantly, “ I 
stand at the summit of my ambition. I am a peer 
of the realm. I am rich beyond my wildest dreams. 
I have nothing to wish for save one thing.” 

“ And that?” 

“Ts a wife. I ought.to: marry,” and Lord 
Darkwood began to swell ‘himself, and walk up and 
down the, room. importantly, feeling every. inch his 
gradeurs, ‘ All this great castle needs is a mistress. 
The rustle of woman’s garments in these rooms— 
these apartments filled with guests—people on the 
terraces—-these would take away the dreariness now 
ovly too apparent. A big house should be kept 
filled.” 

** It is strange that you never married, my lord,” 
said Mr. Sutton. 

Lord Darkwood's face clouded. 

“T have been married,” he said, briefly. “‘My wife 
is dead.” 

The lawyer looked surprised. 

“ | had never dreamed of your being married, my 
lord,” he exclaimed. ‘I always supposed you, like 
the late marquis, a bachelor. I remember your 
entanglement with Miss Markham. Was it she whom 
you married!” 

A gleam .of passionate regret appeared in Lord 
Darkwood’s eyes. 

.. Miss, Markham was the only woman I ever 
loved,”. he exclaimed. “ The only woman, Sutton, | 
ever even cared'for’ Her memory will haunt me 
to my death:'' But let her name be buried, as it bas 





been for years. I thought you had forgotten it. Neve 

speak it again. Miss Markham died—and I married 
the orphan daughter of a fellow officer. She brought 
me a fortune, which melted away somehow. She was 
extravagant, and sowas I. ‘he money went, and 
she died several years ago.” 

“ Did she leave any children, my lord ?” 

“ One—a girl, now fifteen years old. She is in 
Malta.” 

“ Your daughter is your heiress, aud will succeed 
you as owner of all these estates, unless you should 
marry and have a son,” said the lawyer. “Tho 
succession runs in the distaff line, the male heirs 
failing.” 

“My daughter would scarcely make a_ suitable 
lady of Dunholm,” said Lord Darkwood. “ She has 
grown up as a weed grows, in a straggling fashion. 
I never had much money to spare upon her, and her 
advantages have been few. She must be a perfect 
hoyden.” 

Mr, Sutton looked shocked. 

“ You see,” continued the marquis, “I never ex- 
pected this windfall, or 1 would have educated the 
girl properly.., But itis not too late. She's only 
fifteen.. I'll.send her to school. I won't have her 
here, at least till after my marriage. I shall look up 
a wife without delay, and settle down to my new 
life—as a peer and a landowner.” 

Lord Darkwood made a brief investigation of the 
rooms opening out of the drawing-room, and then pro- 
posed that they should dress for dinner. 

The butler was culled to show them upstairs. 

Dinner was served at seven o'clock, aud Lord 
Dark wood did the honours with a grace that betrayed 
in him a fitness for the new mode of life. 

Mr. Sutton remained at Dunholm Castlea day or 
two, going over the title-deeds and various other 
documents with their new owner, and then he re- 
turned to town. 

Lord Darkwood and his valet settled easily into 
an aristocratic existence, Pietro sharing in his mas- 
ter’s prosperity to a remarkable extent. He was be- 
come a “ gentleman’s gentleman,” indeed. 

He had an under-valet to do the most of his work, 
and he was promoted to be w sort of confidential 
friend, with peculiar immunities and privileges 
which were the wonder and envy of his fellow ser- 
vauts. 

But though Pietro knew his master’s very thoughts, 
Lord Darkwood was not so well acquainted with the 
tortuous workings of the valet’s mind. 

The master was secret and reserved ; the man was 
still more so. The Maltese had various schemes for 
his future self-aggrandisement, of which the marquis 
hud no conception, and one of these—the most im- 
portant—has already been revealed to the reader. 

Pietro remained at the castle a month in perfect 
contentment. Then he expressed his desire to go up 
to Loadon on business. 

“ Business!” echoed the marquis. 
ness have you in London ?” 

“T have a brother there,” was the answer. “ And 
he is ill. He has written me to come to him, and as 
the new valet begins to understand his duties, I can 
easily be spared for a week, my lord.” 

“You can go,” answered the marquis, “ That 
brother of yours is always unfortnnate, it seems to 
me. I should wish he would die, if I were you!” 

The Maltese shrugged his shoulders and departed, 
He went straight up to London by mail train, but he 
did not stop there to visit his relative, He spent a 
night at .a lodging-house in Leicester Square fre- 
quented by his compatriots, and the next day jour- 
neyed to Yorkshire, 

“ Tll go to Lonemoor,” was his resolve, ‘I'll 
inquire if the girl is living. , I'll see her, if she is. 
And servant or no, I. mean to marry her! Iam the 
first ‘to search/out Miss Markham'schild. And when 
she is in my hands I shall command a fortune!” 

With high hopes aud vaulting aspirations he was 
borne swiftly onward to his destination: 


“What busi- 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Lorp Darkwoop’s valet arrived at Penistone late 
in the afternoon, and proceeded directly to the inn. 
After supper, for he was not one to do things hur- 
riedly, or to neglect his creature comforts, he walked 
to the churchyard, which he had once visited many 
years ago. 

He had no difficulty in finding the grave he sought, 
Iu one corner, neglected, and covered over with dark 
weeds, with a dingy slab at its head, with the name 
“ Magdalen” chiselled upon it, there was not another 
mound in all the, churchyard so utterly forlorn and 
forsaken, 
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Mrs. Quillet had not dared to plant a flower upon 
that grave lest gossips should suspect the ‘secret 
she had guarded so carefully. She never visited it. 
The stoné had been put up to protect the grave from 
invasion—to show that it was “‘ permanent.” 

Pietro stood beside the mound and read the name 
upon the stone, and his dark, sleek face wore 
strange and mocking smile. 

“They said that the butler at Lonemoor paid for 
the grave and funeral,” he said to himself. “What 
ae burial for her! Why, she was Squire Markham’s 
only child and heiress! She had been brought up 
in luxury—she was her father’s idol—and yet here 
she lies buried in a grave paid for out of the charity 
of two old servants! I wonder that she can rest in 
her grave! And what s death was hers! Crazy, 
wandering in the darkness and the storm of that 
wild December night, and stumbling into a hollowat 
last, and lying there to die! I wonder that the signor 
is vot haunted by her ghost!” 

He stopped and plucked a handful of the weeds 
and scattered them to the winds, 

‘* I've done some dark deeds in my time,” he mused, 
“pnt I never did anything half so base as her mur- 
der. For the signor murdered her before she wan- 
dered back to Lonemoor, He made her insane, Is 
there such a thing as retribution, I wonder? Are 
people called to give an account hereafter for their 
sins ? Then, if so, my lord will have # long and 
black account to settle, and the blackest sin in all the 
list is the one he committed against Mies. Mark- 
ham.” 

Again Pietro’s eyes dwelt upon the name cut upon 
the stone. 

“ * Magdalen!’ ’’ he repeated. “I remember see- 
ing her so proud, so gay, so smiling, with her rich 
garments and her soft, courteous ways, as true and 

racious a lady as ever stepped, nd she was but 
ittle more than a child. Who would have dreamed 
in those days that she would ever have perished as 
she did?” 

He lingered a while longer among the shadows of 
the gloomy place, and then slowly returned tothe 
ino 


The next morning, after breakfast, he hired a spring 
cart and a moor-pony, and set ont for Lonemoor. 

He had never visited the lonely old country-house, 
his investigations years before being confined to 
Penistone. He traversed the moor, and came in sight 
of the grim mansion, Its windows were all closely 
shuttered;an air of very desolation reigned over 
honse and gardens and stables. 

The gates were open. He drove into the grounds 
and aroundto the stable-yard. Here he alighted, a 
lad holding his horse. 

“ 1 want to see Mr.aud Mrs. Quillet,” said the valet, 
dropping a shilling into the stable-boy’s band, “ Are 
they at home?” 

* Yes sir,”’ was the prompt answer. Pietro’s fine 

rments, and gold watch-chain impressing the youth. 

* Here, Meggy, you take this gentiemanin to see 
Mrs. Quillet,” he added, raising his voice. 

A girl, who was in the act of crossing the yard, 
with a pail in her hand, stopped at this address, and 
courtesied to the visitor. 

Pietro regarded her curiously, 

She was a buxom young woman, with a broad, red 
stupid face andawkward movements. She addressed 
the valet in the broadest Yorkshire dialect, and bade 
him follow her. 

“She cau’t be the girl,” thought Pietro, obeying 
her. “ Miss Markham’s child could never turn out 
like this, What an iciot Iam! The girl may be dead. 
Or they may have put her in an orphan asylum, I 
shal} probably not find her here,” 

Yet he regarded the housemaid or two he encoun- 
tered on his way with the keenest scrutiny. 

His guide, who was an assistant dairymaid, with 
the most menial services to perform, and who knew 
nothing whatever of the duties of housemaid, eon. 
ducted Pietro directly to the housekeeper’s room, 
opened the door, and usbered him ia without an- 
bouncement. 

Mrs. Quillet was alone by the fire, the day being 
a engaged in her usual work of darning houee- 

iIpenu, 

She started up indignantly at Pietro’s entrance, 

He, with all the grace of a @ancing-master, his 
long, thin, tightly encased black legs showing éon- 
siderable agility, bowed and advanced iand apolo- 
gize’, after a most flourishing and lower-class foreign 
fashion, 

* T cate to see you on business; madam,’ he said, 
hie accent betraying his alien tongue, ‘I pray you 
excuse me, but the maid brought me directly into 
madiin’s presence.” 

“IL don't want to buy anything,” said Mrs. Quiller, 
suspiciously, “IT don’t want any jewellery or 
smuggled goods.” 

‘Lue Maitese smiled, exhibiting his pointed teeth, 





“T have nothing to sell, madam,” he exclaimed. 
‘I am come from a foreign country. I want to ask 
you simply a few questions.” 

“I will call my husbend,”’ said the housekeeper. 
* You can talk with him,” 

“No, madam, I-prefet to talk with you,” said the 
Maltese. ‘ One moment—don’t eall your husband— 
I came to inquire about the young lady who is buried 
in the church-yard at Penistone—the lady whose 
grave is marked with a stone on which is the name 
* Magdalen.” 

Mrs, Quillet dropped into a chair. 

She was too startled to reply. 

What did her visitor know of the occupant of that 
dishonoured grave? 

The Maltese drew a chair near the hearth and sat 
down in it, apparently absorbed in the process of 
warming his hands. 

“Tt’s a cold day, madam,” he remarked, “ No- 
vember opens badly. ‘I'‘hese moors must be bleak in 
winter.” 

“ What have you to ask abont the yonng tady 
buried at Penistone?” asked ‘the, housekewper, iu a 
fluttering voice, 

‘* There is no date of death upon the stone,”’ eaid 
Pietro, watching her sleepily between his half-shut 
eyes as acat watches a mouse, “Did the lady die 
nearly seventeen years ago?” 

Mrs. Quillet nodded. 

“Did she come to Lonemoor in the month of No- 
vember, seventeen years ago ?” asked Pietro. 

Mrs. Quillet again assented. 

“I have heard the story from the physician or 
surgéon who was called here to attend her upon the 
night of her arrival,” declared Pietro. “ The case 
was very mysterious, 60 he considered it, and he re- 
membered her well. But be declared her insane, and 
said that she never uttered a coherent word while in 
this house, nor told her name.” 

“ That is true,’’ said Mrs. Quillet, eagerly. “She 
never did.’’ 

“She never told one word concerning herself ?”’ 

* Not on word. She was insane.” 

“Yes? And you had no means of discovering her 
identity ?” 

Mrs. Quillet was silent. What could he mean? 
Had he any suspicion or knowledge of the real 
identity of that wandering girl ? 

“ How could I have ?”’ she asked, after along pause, 
which seemed to her terrible. “She wore no wed- 
ding-ring—her clothes were not marked.” 

“No wedding-ring. Hum!’’ said ‘the Maltese, not 
betraying that the fact had been as well known to 
him as to the old housekeeder, ‘Have you not the 
pase im the world, madam, ‘who that gitl really 
was?” 

Another terrible silence ensned, which seemed to 
Mrs. Quillet a virtual confession. Then she stam- 
ns @ negative in a voice that coutradicted her 
words, 

“ Pardon me,” said the Maltese, politely, “but I 
am in search of a young lady who disappeared 
about the time this young woman appeared here. 
I have but lately got upon the track of your mye- 
terious | visitor. Sne may—she must—be the same 

rson, 

A load was removed from Mrs, Quillet’s soul upoa 
the instant, If this man were searching for some 
one he had formerly known he could not suspect her 
secret. p 

“A great many people disa r every year, I am 
told,” she said, sdill » fittle evn oh I hardly 
think the lady you aft seatching for was the one who 
appeared here.” 

** She would have been likely to have come here in 
her mad delirium," said the valet, reflectively, still 
watching the woman slespily. Had she been ‘sane, 
this would have been the last piace in the world 
which she would have visited. But in ber insanity, 
with guiding reason overthrown, with uncontrollable 
longings, 1 think she would bave made for the 
moors,” ; 

‘Yet you are mistaken, sir, The person you seek 
did not come here! This lady was English,” asserted 
the housekeeper, with rising éourage. 

“ The lady I seek.was Rnglisu,”’ 

“Still I am sure it was not the same,” said Mrs. 
Quillet, desiring to put an énd to his iuterregatories, 
which she found exquisitely painful. ‘“ Who was 
the lady you seek ? What was her name?” 

The valet’s sleepy eyes emitted a quick sharp 
gleam. He reflected a t, made quick décision, 
and said, deliberately : t 

“Her name? It was Miss Constance Markham.” 

The housekeeper was as if thunder-stricken: 

Her, face was gray:in its sudden pallor. Her eyes 
protruded from their sockets. Sie dooked as if 





threatened with # paralysis. She.was literally stupe- 
fied. The name sounded in herearsas if shouted 
through a trumpet... The ‘walls. seemed to echo it 
with a peculiar mockery. She gasped for breath. 





It was some minutes before her heart ted in its 
throbbings ; before her brain cleared ; she took 
in the fall meaning of Pietro’s words. 

And then ber first thought. vas of the proud 


Was his name, after all these years, to be given up 
to scorn and coutumely P Was the dishouoar of his 
old house to be proclaimed to the world? Was the 
name of her former n whom she had loved 
to idolatry, to be flouted and sneered at by the 
very lowest people in all the country side ? 

She could not bear it. believed Miss Mark. 
ham to have died abroad in all her youth’ and 
innocence. 

Must they know that she had wandered back to 
Lonemoor in her insanity, aud that'she was buried in 
that dishonoured grave at Penistone ? 

Mast the valture that gate go many years 
at Squire Markham’s Laps made « show of to 

gossip-mon 
“r had this tons dota thats with these questions ? 
Why had he spoken Mise Qonstance’s name? He 
had known her perhaps ? 

He knew the mystery of that last year of her life 
Something better aud nobler than curiesity filled the’ 
breast of Mrs, Quillet‘as she resdlvéd to probe the 
mind of this stranger. « 

Perhaps he knew someé good of herdead darling ? 
Perhaps he could throw some ray of light upon 
that black and awful mystery in which her young life 
had ended ; 

Yet, with the instinct of a tigeress defending her 
young, she said, huskily: 

“Miss Constance Markham? Why, she died abroad 
eighteen years ago—a years before this woman ap- 
peared her.” 

** So Squire Markham gave out,” said Pietro, 
coldly. “ He declared her death, because she was 
dead to him. But you and I know that she was not 
dead, ‘I'he womau who appeared here—the woman 
who is buried in Penistone churchyard—was Miss 
Constance Markham!’ . 

Hie assurance staggered Mrs. Quillet. He reaily 
knew what he asserted theu, 

* Of course | have no wish to proclaim my know. 
ledge,”’ said Pietro. “I have known allthis many 
years, but I never breathed it toa living soul. ‘I'he 
secret is safe with me. I knew Miss Markham well. 
She was living in Loudon while you mourned for her 
as dead!” 

“ You knew her?’’ 

“ Yes, and a nobler lady never lived!’’ 

The hot tears rushed to the old woman’s eyes. 
Her withered mouth quivered. 

“ Tell me something of her,” she pleaded, throw- 
§ng caution to the winds in her thirst to hear good 
tidings of her lost young mistress, ‘“‘ Was she 
married?” 

“Had she.a lover ?” sho whls 

a « lover ?” shew’ Fe 

“ Yes,” said Vietro. “ Ther rag) see 
other for the first few months, then they qaarreiled ; 
and he cast her off. ‘That's the wholestory, madam 
a sad story, bus a common one. She went insane, 
aud then, possessed with the thought ofseeing her 
father again aud her old home, she must have waa- 
dered back to Lonemoor,” 

“Why have you comp to inquire after her ?” asked 
the housekeeper, abraptly. “ If she were what you 
say—and mind I deny that the girl whe came here 
insane was Miss Markham—why shoald you inquire 
after her after all these years?” 

“ Of course I have an object in view, All ion 
are actuated by motives, I want to inquire after the 
child ste left.’ 

** Miss Markham died at’ Berlin,” said Mrs. Quillet, 
resuming all her guardedneéss. “ Evety one khows that 
in this vicinity. Her death nearly broke her father’s 
heart. The woman who came here had evidently 
been a lady, although she had becomea mere vagrant. 
She lefta child, as any ove at Penistone or hereabouts 


can tell you,” 
(To be continued.) 








TOO MUCH FOR BOARD. 

In the accounts which fill the :papers, of the hard- 
ships and sufferings of labourers it is soften stated 
pres, bebe wages are barely safficient to pay their 
— : 


The question arises—and it, is a pretty important 
one to working people—whether altogether tov large 
a part of their income doos not,go for food, Men, to 
work bard, must be well fed; there is no donbt of 
that. n : 

But need it, in this country, cost all, or mearly 
all, that an able-bodied, industrious sober, man cau 
earn?’ “We'thiak it ought not to and if it does there 
must be. something essentially wrong in the system 
of domestis economy under which such ® state of 
facts exists, 

Where families are larger, in most cases there is 
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some other. member who adds something to the 
income, corresponding with the increased | ex- 


nees. 
PO course ft fs desirable that the compensation of 
labour should be liberal; but working people little 
dream how much their condition lies in their own 
keeping, and how easily they could render themselves 
independent—on high wages or low—by the practice 
of a strict, intelligent economy. 

At present the cast of —the expense of merely 
keep the human machine running—is altogether too: 
great, ' 


=—_ —— 
THE ROCKS OF MYSTE. 





“Tere will bes bard. storm, Johonie—s bard 
storn, laddie,” said the old Danie ‘Hernstvin, stirriag 
the dempish fire into a blazep’ “T*ve filled the 
round lantern end got out the currant wine, and [ 
shall: keep the « biliug, for if my old senses 
don’t play me falee these'rocke will be strewn with 
wrecks ‘before sunrise,’” 

The young maw addressed—a tail,-etalwart fellow | 
of seven or eight-and-twenty+-put back the damp’ 
brown locks from ‘bis forehead and gazed from the: 
window. ; ’ 

“I fear you are right, mother, though Heaven 
grant that in this instance you may ‘prove a false 
prophet, The Mysie rocks are white as the snow- 
drifts in January.” 

“ White as the dead faces which will be dashed 
against them before the morning,”’ said the old wo- 
man, solemnly ; “I tell thee, lad, there will be work | 
for thy strong arms before’ again the san gilde yor, 
hills, Hark! what wasthat?”’ ty 

“A peal of distant thunder+—” 

“No, John, noi: There was no lighting. “On 
nights like this: never hear the thander till ey 
see the flash, .’ Twas a signal gun—a signal of di 
tress. Four-and-sizty years, have I lived on 
this coast, and my old ears are sharp yet when my 
fellow-creaturesare in peril, Go out; amy*son, and 
stir up the fisher boys to do their duty. The life-we 
cannot give, Joha, is a precions thing.” 

Joba, Hornstein threw on bis ow ‘ovat, 
polied his cap over his eyes, took the his. 
— lighted: for him, and went out into the 
gloom. } 

It was indeed afearfol night: The wind howled 
emid the jagged: rocks like’ a mad beast of prey; the 
pale gray scud- fled rapidly over the wet,’wild sky, 
the rain felhat intervals ‘ 

Jobn climbed the very highest crag and, baring his 
brow to tke wind and the drenching salt spray, 
looked out over the waters. His ewart cbeck burnt 
crimson with enzious excitenrenthis' heart’ beat 
quicker as # broad flash, illuminating land and sea, 
showed him afar off to the east the dark outlines of 
an ill-fated ship, tossed hither and thither at the 
mercy of the 

Swiftly and isurely: she was driven ‘before the 
wind, How long would it ‘be: before the: fearfal 


rocks of Mysie would be taking their feast of humen | 


life ? 

John shut bis teeth and cleuched bis hands, angry 
at.hisown impotenes, It was a hard/thing for this 
etrong-armed man, with a soul noble as the noblest, 
to stand there :belpless, powerless; ‘and lives in 
jeopardy so very near him, : 

He dashed down the ‘cliffs to where the lifeboat 
was tossing at her moorings. He unloosed ‘the painter 
and drew out the oars. But before he stepped in a 
hand was pution this shoulder, | 

“Jobn :Hernsteim, art thou mad?” said: the cool 
voice of. Jack Smith, the oldest fisherman on ‘the 
coast. ‘No boat contd live: in such e seas!’ Tie héer 
up again, Johm, \dtawoald be a risk for ge” 

“But there will be lives lost, Jabky And Ie 
Heaven !—how can I standvhere dike @ cow 
not lift an arm to aid them ?” |.» oF 

He stretohed out his: si arme through the 
darkness .as..if. ovemethen: reaching: for ‘what the 
hungry sea would soon swallow. SON wisi, 

* Youngblood, Jdbm-—~young: blogd;’ » Wait «bit: 
Let the. ship! come: nearer,’ Tiere fs tovdanger 
uotilthey gét within the waves of thé Mysie? «And 
then, Johnuie, whenthey are near’ enough 'to’ make 
the attempt seem inthe smatlest. reasonable; Jack 
will go with thee, and we will do cwliat we cao,” 

Jack wrungthe old man’s‘horny hand, ©) © |! 

“You-are# noble soulyJack! Ef my life mst 
a lost, I,should: be proud to! yield ‘it up at your 

e. ti i ig 3% ri e 
“Thank ye; lady .Butiold Jack has little to lose, 
My children.are dead~my (old * wife has slept these 
years beneath the sed of Seathorpe¢hurohyerd, And 
sometimes the fancy seizes me thatshe is lonesome- 
like away from the oldman.” os 


and 


| P'declinfag “alt” 


He put up his hand to wipe away the salt 
spray. 

“ But never mind, it’s only a little journey across 
the water, and if we have a good boat and a trusty 
pilot there’s small cause for fear.” 

John looked at the face of the old fisherman with a 
feeling of unaccountable awe. 

He saw something there be had never noticed 
before—a gleam of a soul pure and radiant as a dia- 
mond, 

For one briof moment some prescient thrill of com- 
ing evil chilled him, and then he heard again the 
dull boom of the gun, and it was gone. 

Nearer and nearer came the vessel. 

The occasional gleams of lightning showed to the 
anxious watchers on the shore the death-pale faces of 
the fated gers. 

The wind bore to their ears, high above the roar 
of the-surf, the last despairing cries from lips unused, 
perhaps, to utter prayers or pleadings. 

‘Now then!’ cried John Hernstein, springing to 
the boat and seizing an oar, while Jack Smith slowly 
followed him. 

A cheer rent the’ air as the boat successfully rode 
down # mountain breaker; the hearts of 
those unlearned 

young 


with the bold cmap te Oot 
A lurid fiash lit up the fearfal diackness ail atonnd 


one. 

and rev 

horse amid¢he rocks owas a dull thud 
agonized cry of 


—a crash of strong timbers—a sbrill, 
human despair, and then the winds and the waters 
only broke the silence. 

Joba stood up ia the prow of boat, his hair 
dove the wiad, his face pale aud set and reeking 
wit 

“She has struck?” he cried; *iffenven help thew!’ 
help us! Stand by the oars, 

* Ay, ay, sir!” returned thé old man ; “if we can 
only save one life!” 

This wish was spoken like ‘a prayer, and it was 
answered. Something tight sunshiny floated 
ath wart the bow of the boat ; John leaned over and, 
seizing it, drew it on board, 

He felt the long, wet hair of a woman sweep his 
hands—felt the touch of a cheek cold as ice and soft 
as velvet, and an indescribable thrill of pleasure, 
that was almost pain, rushed over him, 

“Still enother!—one for each of us, thank 
Heaven !” ejaculated Jack Smith, stooping over, and 
drawing to safety the form of a sailor elad in rough 
garments, with jron-gray hair falling over his face 
like sed marble. 

‘* Alas! and Ican do no more!” cried Jack, peering 
into the gues “go near them, and yet so power- 
less to help "em !”’ 

He fell back as he uttered the last word, strack 
almost lifeless by a floating spar—fell back with his 
band on his forehead. 

John bent over him, a cry of horror and dismay 
engping, We lips.. : 

“Don’t, ‘lad,” said Jack, faintly. “It’s only 
little sooner than ] expected. Bury me by the side 
of Rachael, where I'can smell the roses when another 
Jane comes——” 

His voice faltered and w still, The terrible 
tions which only cag fall when death comes was 

re. ; 

John took the oars and guided the boat. to land, 
Lanterns flashed their red light over the seene, re- 
vealing the three motionless bodies and the hardy 
face of the young fisherman. ‘They lifted old Jack 
out tenderly, reverently—they had all loved him.in 
theft fongh way—and bore him up the steep path to 
the rude cgt.on the rocks Cyn ly ah many, years he 
‘had dwelt alone, — apt i a 
“Kina hearts cared for the hall-drowned sailor, bat 
John Hernétein claimed the right to minuister-to the 
woman he hadsgved,, He tovuk up her light weight, 


bags 


assistance, and carried her into. his 


mother, ; 

Tho bright firelight shone edly over the fair bair 
Pand flashed almost with the blush of life the ronad 
pallid chéek and the sweet white lips. Jane, Hern- 


stein glanced over ‘the rich garments, wet and trail- 
ing, and over ‘Peanlifut taco pA» A hands vub 
a ocr 9 igs Miggatisaction on her withered 
countenanda, 9 thine . 
“'® "P60 Viahdsome and too Young, John,” she mut- 
tered; “I wish thee had. sayed an alder, I jike not 
well these fair faces ; they have lured many an lionest 
lad. to destruction. But I will do right, John, Lift 
ea The ‘wine will bring her to if anything 
_ will.” : 
The young man raised the heavily drooping head, 
looking. down upon the exquisite face, while his 
Beoror, PVSN , Somme wine through the compressed 
1 


ps. a ; 
The ‘pale 'face relaxed a little—there was a spasmo- 





dic movement of the throat—she nnolosed her eyes 


and swallowed. The fiery fluid leaped though her 
veins like flame; she started up and gazed wildly 
around her, 

“ Revinald!” she cried, in a voice half-defiant, 
half-questioning ; then. seeming to recover her facul- 
ties, she spoke in adifferent tone. ‘“‘ Where am I? 
What has happened? Is the ship foundering ?”’ 

“ The ship is wrecked,” said the old woman, sen- 
tentiously, “and you are with friends. Compose 
yourself, John, go to bed, if there is nothing for 
you to do without; I can attend to the lady my- 
self,”’ 

The lady looked at her gratefully as John with- 
drew, 

“Thank you,”’ she said, “I want no men around 
me, Men are traitors,” 

“My son is a gentleman, if he does wear coarse 
clothes!” returned the old woman, proudly; “but 
there are false women as well as false men, But let 
me give thee dry clothing, child, and then thou shalt 
sleep. What shall I call thy name ?” 

* Cassandra Ray, if you please,” 

“T have no choice in the matter, since thou dost 
not care to give thy real name. Drink this, and then 

” 


She pressed a cup of wine to her lips, and the lady 
drank wearily, her great, bewildering brown eyes 
the door apprehensively at every blast of the 
wind wgainst the house. Daine Hernstein’s sallow. 
face fushed. 
“John Hernstein istrue a8 steol,’’ she said, loftily. 
His yirtmes entitle him to favour with the noblest 
n the Jand, but his pride, if else, would keep 
where he would 


‘im from going 6 wn welcome.” 
“ Pardon me,” said the * f have suffered 


5 and suffering bas me and made me 

spits i erast you all, I'thaskyoaboth, Yes, 

fler closed, settled upon her forehead, 
ther }-she slept indeed. 

Dame Hergstein unclose:i the door and stepped out. 

threshold. A sigh escaped the 

hhoticed the bright flush on his 


« of his proud, dark eye. He 
her anxiously. 


enongh!” retnrned the dame, 
@ifienly ; “folks like her don’t die soeasy; She'll 
live to make trouble for you, John Hernstein, if you 
don’t put her out of your thoughts in the beginning. 
I ey in my bones the minute she came under this 
roof 


He shook back the hair from his forehead with a 
proud, impatient gesture, and folded his strong arms 
over his broad chest—~a nobleman by vature if not by 

birth, 

“ Mother,”* he said, steadily, “I know [ am but a 
rough fisherman, but one day I will be something 
more, That woman, whoever she may be, will shape 
my destiny. i feel it in every fibre of my being, but 
it is ‘vain to rebel against fate,’’ 

“ Trne, lad, but thou needat not seek thy fate before 
it comes to thee. Wait for it,and when it does come 
bea man to meet it.” 

He bowed his head, kneeling before the old womdn 
with tender reverence that well became his stalwart 
manhood. 

“I want your blessing, mother,’’ he said, humbly. 
“ Give it to me as you were wont when e little boy I 
knelt where I am kneeling now,” 

She put her band oa his head. 

‘* May Heaven not suffer thee-to be Jed into temp- 
tation,” she said, solemnly. “ And now, John, good- 
might. There is day in the east.” 

He touched her. wrinkled forehead with his lips 
and went from the‘room silently, But not up to his 
low -bedchamber—there would be no eleep for him 
that night. dle took his way out on the cliffs and 
downto the sandy beach, where they were gathering 
up the treasure and the dead. bodies:'thrown up by 
every. Wave. And among the rough crew none toiled 


harder than John Heraatein. 


Cassandra disappointed the expectatidns of Danie 
Hernstein sadiy,:.The good:iwoman expected: her 
guest would -be well the :next day, but tue delicate 
systema had received mishock fromiwhich it was dif- 
ficult to rally, and after a few «days of intense 
languor and weariness » wervous fever set in, which 
threatened to doom tothe grave what the sea had 
spared... 

. The best medical aid, the place afforded was called 
and Dame: Hernetein: gave hierself:up to watching the 
sick girl. Cassandra grew weak and helpless as achild 
and Mrs; Hernsteinyfrom waitiay on her so devotedly, 
began to love her. There was something’ 6o in- 
expressivly, wiuniug im the: manuers of this’ young 
thing++fomshe could not be mucli over twenty—that 





the good lady’s heart softened when she would have 
nerdened it, Cassandra was straugely coniiuing and 
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gentle; all the coldness and haughtiness of the first 
awakening in the cottage had gone away from her, 
The crisis in her disease came aud passed, She would 

alive. John heard the physiciau’s' verdict, and stole 
noiselessly into the sick room. Some subtle inflaence 
made her aware of his presence. Her cheek flushed 
slowly and she said, in a whisper ; 

“ Come where I can see you.”’ 

John’s heart gave a great leap; he came and stood 
by her bedside, his face aglow, his eyes bright as 
stars. Siie put oneof her white bands over hia so 
hard and brown. 

“ You saved my life,” she said, slowly. “ I want 
to thank you for it. For though existence is not 
always sweet yet we all value it,” 

“Your gratitude makes my happiness,” he said, 
bending over her, meeting the soft liglt of her brown 
eyes, feeling her warm, sweet breath, like a wave of 
perfume, flit across his face. 

He had « branch of purple heliotrope in bis‘hand ; 
he laid it on her pillow. She shrank from it, pale and 
shuddering. 

“ Take it away!” she cried, hoarsely. “ Anything 
bot that !”” 

He flung it from the window—the rare blossom ‘he 
had walked three miles that day to gét. 

If it pained her, it was hateful to him, Yet he 
Was wounded, 

“Pardon me; I thought you might love flowers,” 

“I-do—oh, I do! but not that!oever purple 
heliotrope! Its breath kills me! Excuse me; I 
thank your kind intentions, but ‘there sre sad 
memories counected with that flower. Good-night, 
now.” 

After that John Hernstein went often to sit with 
Cassandra, 

She charmed him like some rare old painting ; she 
held him enthralled like some ravishing ‘strain of 
melody. 

He drifted with the tide, too happy, too near 





touching . perfection, to question whither be was 
drifting. 

Perhaps she, too, lived only for the present; 
herhaps she ignored the past and took no thought of 
the future. " 

Such rest and peace gave her new beauty. Her 
cheéks'stole the bloom Of the wild rose, her lips 
reddened like the velvet of a damask pink, Her 
strength ‘camé batk, and’ by-and-bye, towards the 
close of ‘October, she leaned on Johu’s arm and went 
down to the beach.’ & . word é 

The calm sea stretched out at their feet, motion- 
less as a pity of glee, golden and gréen in the 
clear, sparkling sunshine, nde weber 

“ Jébn Hernstein,” she said, turning toward him, 
“I wonder that neither you nor your mother has ever 
asked mie why T'was on board that ship?” 

') © We'have trusted you,” he said, quietly, 

Het eyes moistened. | Bhe looked away from him 
out to sea. me ; ovr 

“You are very good,”’ she answered ; “I could not 
have told you if you had asked me, I was driyen 
from home—friends I had none!’ I sought to lelte 
for ever the old life beliind me, I did not want to 
die; because I had done.so little in life to make death 
& blessing, but I wanted to bury the past in oblivion, 
and in’a néw land to be born again. IT shall never 
speak of it more and you must never ask me to recall 
the past.” xe 

“ Ne,’’ ha said, simply, “ I never shall ask you,” 

She loo¥ed back at him, a wistful tenderness soften- 
ing her eyes and curving the delicate lines of her 
mouth. . 

“There are some things in the word,” she said, 
speaking slowly,“ some things so true and beautifal 
as almost to reconcile us to the false and hideous 
experiences some of us havé to psss through. Joba 
Herustein, I have never had a brother; but | want 
one. Shall I have him?” 

He started forward impulsively. 


She lifted her eyes to bis. They were calm, retivent, 
self-controlled. 

Perhaps he had expected something different, for he 
sighed and passed his band across his forehead— 
ahabit of his when perplexed. But he an¥wered 
her readily enough ; EY 


“ fas you shall have one—one who will be true so 
tee ”» 


8 4s 

“ Thus, then, I set my seal upon him !” 

She took a small golden crogs from her bosom and 
tied it around his neck by a purple ribbon. 

“ Remember it makes you my brother. It gives 
me the pure affection “a brother gives a sister—an 
affection unto death, but pure ag the, love of angels. 
Come, Brother John, let us go back to the house.” 

A dull pain throbbed in every vein as le listened 
to the way in which she spoke the word brother ; he 
felt as if he were slipping away from: all the” light 
and joy earth held»for him; he ‘put out his hands 
instinetively as if to-grasp the fleeting treasure. 

‘They went back to the house together. . 

Dame Hernstein glanced np duquiringly, but the 
calmness of both ‘reassured her. ©» 

“Thy roses are coming bavk;,!’ she,said, kindly, 
addréssing Cassandra. *‘\Thoa. wilt, be well again 
before the red, leaves fade.’’ die 

** I hope.sa,”’ returned-O dra, “ I hope so,,in- 
deed, for I desire to relieve you of a burden you have 
borne|long. and) patiently.” ) « « 7 tra) 

John took a step toward her. su 

* Cassandra, is a sister a burden to a broth er ?’’ 

She smiled. P 

Sometimes, I believe.) But!I must.do.something 
for myself,: I shall be so much happier... And if you 
will assist me I shall. beso grateful.” | , 

Qf course -he will, assist thee; :my child,” said 
Dame Hernstein. “ What! would it please thee to do? 
What hast thou done?’” ‘ f 

“I hiave.done nothing,’ returned Cassandra, 
bitterly, ‘I have been a sloth—henceforth, Heaven 
helping me, i will be a worker. Iam well educated, 
I believe, I. think I could teachin. the village 

ool.’’ b : ee Die ¥ baa »asve etd 

John’s, face..Jighted, then -grew: a little. per- 

lexed. viah siadt of os Bagila qa 

* You might not like it,” he said, hesita y. 
“They are a rough lot, though in the. maiv kiod- 
hearted. | I:have influence at the school. I could get 
you the post of governess if you think you could be 
contented here.”’ 

“Thank, you! It is just whiat Iewould:like. I 
thirst,.for quiet—I need. labour, and. if your good 
mother. will give. me a place, here——" -s: j 

* Thou shalt never want a.home, Cassandra; while 
»L have a ‘roof.over:my-liead, though it bea poor ove,” 
replied the old woman. i 1 

Jobn stooped over and touched :bis-mother’s silver 
hair with tender fingers. A less reticént’man would 
have kissed her, but John Herastein: was not lavish 
of ennennee. © tas 





ar *, Bowe! Miia LetM@ili, xe 

Early in November Oassandra: was installed as 
governess in the school,/and ‘a life of monotonous 
‘toil. was begun-for:her.. Karly aod late she wasim- 
parting knowledge: to: the rude group of fishermen’s 
children by which she was surrounded. Never dida 
teacher'do her duty more faithfully. And those réugh 
young girls. and rude.boys grew to love her with'an 
affection tender, reapectiul and» intense, such as it is 
doubtful if,they.felt for theit own kin.) They sub- 
mitted to her gentle authority—they studied - per- 
severingly the tessons she gave them, and in conse- 
quence, their, minds and manmers rapidly under- 
went # transformation. #0 el! haa 

Cassandra did not associate with the; grown peo- 
ple; not becanse.ahe was too proud; but for éome 
reason she shrank from all frieudiy advauces.. She 
lived within herself--her (only companion the sea, 
from.whiah. she hed .been sovmear at one time re- 
ceiving her death! /.! edt {li 

All her spare time was. passed: wandering up»and 
down the rocky coast ; «the restlessness of the t 
deep seemed te give-her comfort. But she could not 
keep wholly aloof from, those who sought her ac- 
quaintance. 7a G98 ay 
(Some were pertinacious, and vould not ‘be put off. 
Among, these was young: Squire Trenholme, the 
master of) ‘Trenholme Park. Rich, handsdme’ and 
self- willed, the, squire had always been ‘accustomed 
to having bis own way, and ‘he would not be thwarted 
by this, icy young governess. 

He puts himself constautiyin her way; hedid her 
services which it seamed: no one else would ever 
have thought of; ifshe needed anything the squire 
was ready to supply it juet at the moment she wished 
for it, He came to the schoolhouse, on one pretext 
or another, almost every day;.and after a while he 
began, to. visit Dame Hernstein’s cottage. , 

John, looked.on in gloomy silence. _He was angry 
with himself for not feéling glad tliat Cassandra was 





likely to secure so good a settlement. He had pro- 
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mised to be her brother, and if he loved her as he 
should love a sister he ought to be joyful at the pros- 
pect of her marriage ‘with a man like Grant T'ren- 
holme 

But, instead, he felt a sort of fierce anger toward 
the squire, and when he greeted him his heart beat 
so hard that be wondered the squire did not ask 
what was the matter. 

One evening in early spring Trenholme came over 
just after moonrise, He asked Cassandra to walk on 
the beach with him, and she consented. John grew 
cold as ice as he saw them go away together. Hither- 
to she had been distant, almost haughty, in her de- 
meanour towards this admirer; this was the first 
time she had ever gone out alone with him. Well, 
John said, with a bitter smile, it might as well be 
first at last. He should feel better after it was’ all 
over. He went out of doors—the air of the little 
sitting-room seemed to stifle him—and threw himself 
on the damp gfass beneath the old elm tree where he 
could hear the ceaseless murmur of the familiar sea. 
His mother came out and put a shawl over him. 

“Jobn,” she said, quietly, “it is better so. Meet 
thy destiny like a man, Life is not all roses,” 

For the first time in all'his life he turned from this 
kind friend impatiently. Her love and’ tenderness 
stabbed him like a knife. He sprang up and strode 
rapidly down the beach—down to the foot of the Peak, 
just inside the shrieking rocks of Mysie. He had not 
thought the squire and his companion had taken this 
route, but a step upon’ the sand warned him of their 
vicinity. He stépped iuto the shadow of a rock ; 
just now he could not see her happy face. Happy ? 
He knew it must be. They walked slowly past him 
—walked apart ; the squire with folded arms and 
gloomy brow, Oas-andra pale Lut serene, her golden 
hair floating behitid her like a veil of sunshine, A 
ery of joy leaped to Jotn Hernstein’s lips. He sank 
down on the sand and hi! his face in his hands. He 
felt as if the heavens, which a moment before had 
seemed like impenetrable brass, had opened above his 
head and Jet down a river of sunlight. 

At the door of the’tottage T'renholme bade Cassan- 
dra goéd-night. Dame Hernstein met her ag she came 
in, and laid a band upon ber shoulder, 

“ Wilt thou marry him ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“* No. I havé told him so,” replied the girl. 

“ Squire Trenbolme is rich and: young and hand- 
some. Why should be not have made thee happy ?” 

‘*I do not love him. Marriage without love isa 
mockery before Heaven and man,”” 

“rue, my child. Thou hast done right. I hononr 
thee for it.” 

No word upon the subject passed between John and 
his mother and Cassandra’s liie flowed on as before, 
Tue squire went travellivg and the Park was closed, 

John Herpstein took to bouks more than ever; and 
he had always been in some sort a kind of 
book-worm,,. Cassandra saw but little of him. 
He was always gentle and kind with her, but never 
more. He bad put a restraint upon himself which he 
dared not feouke If the wall of reserve between 
them was once lowered lhe dared not trust himself for 
the consequences, After all, the constraints we put 
upon ourselves and deem so strong are but ropes of 
sand, that fail us at theslightest pressure. This man 
thought himself strong aud found his strength weak- 
ness, 

One mild May evening he went out to the cliffsand 
met Cassandra there. Together they climbed the 
Peak, and stood looking out to sea. ‘he Peak was 
a wild, rugged cliff leaning far out over the waters, 
its base washed by the high tide, but bare and 
covered by sharprocks wheu the tide was out. Side 
by side they stood looking down. 

“I wonder if it is very far to the bottom,” said 
Cassandra, aud took a step forward. 

The earth had become loosened by recent rains ; it 
trembled under her weight, cauk crumbling away 
and she slid downward! Instinctively. she stretched 
out her hands aud caught a root of fern, the only 
thing between her and destruction. A white horror 
covering his face, Jolu sprang toward her and 
seized her shoulder, just as the slender twig snapped 
in twain, He drew her up— drew her to his bosom, 
his face touching ber soft hair. That touch thrilled 
through his veins like fire. All his cool self-control 
vanished, Inthat one instant it was revealed to him 
how he adored her, , Hot words and passionate kisses 
he showered upon her aud she received it all pas- 
sively. 

“My darling! my darling !” he cried, “ speak to 
me; tell me that you are mine, as 1 am yours!” 

She broke from him with a cry of horror, her face 
livid, her eyes cold and repellant. 

“Let me go. Release me instantly, sir; you forget 
yourself!” 

And only a moment before he had seen her cheeks 
as red as the rose. He was chilled through and 
through.” He looked at her, all his proud, passionate, 
yearning love shining in his eyes. 








** Cassandra,” he said, simply, “I love you. Do 
you understand me?” 

A flush like sunset crossed her face and fled, leav- 
ing it white as marble. But she drew back from 
him, and said, in a voice so altered he would never 
have known it.for her: 

“John Hernstein, put all thought of me out of 
your mind for ever! Henceforth we must be as 
strangers. I had foolishly thought to keep you for 
a ae I ought to have known that it was impos- 
sible.” 

“Let me comprehend you,” he said, forcing him- 
self to speak calmly. ‘Yon do not love me? or is 
there a barrier to our union ?” 

“There is a barrier—an insurmountable one, Let 
that suffice you.” 

‘No. I havea right to know all. Are you bound 
to any one ?’’ 

She crimsoned to her hair, 

* No, Iam not bound. No law has bound me—no 
promise,” 

“ Then you do not care for me?’’ 

She looked at him ; she.could not help it.; Some- 
thing in the intense, despairing tenderness.’ of. his 
gaze drew her own to meet it. That look was a re- 
velation. 

He sprang forward and caught her in his arms. 

** You love me!’’ he cried, * you love me! and no 
power on earth shall take you from me!” 

For one moment it seemed as if she hesitated. Only 
for a moment. 

She tore herself away, and stood up cold and calm 
as a stone. 

“ Before Heaven and man your love for me is a 
sin !’’ she said, solemaly, “I would not tell you so 
if it were not,” 

‘“One question more. 
barrier?” 

“ Neither time nor eternity!” 

She caught ber scarf from his hand as he sought 
to detain her, and flitted away. 

— s 


Will time remove the 


* * 

The next morning Cassandra did not come down 
to breakfast. 

Dame Hernstein went up to her room. and re- 
turned immediately, with a very pale, quiet face, and 
carrying @ letter in her hand. 

She gave it to John, and sat down behind the 
coffee-urn. 

He read it witha pale face, giving no outward sign 
of the despair which reut his heart as he handed it 
to his mother, 

She read the few lines 
aspect. 

“My xinp Frrenp— 

‘It is necessary that. I should immediately 
leave Seathorpe. 1 obey the necessity. I wish [ 
could have kissed your mother before I went, but if 
she knew ail she would despise me, and I dare not 
risk it. Tell her how much I thank and bless ber 
for all her kindness to me.. If you ever think of me, 
think of me as of one more sinned against than 
sinning—as of one who did not sin knowingly. 
Farewell. CASSANDRA.” 

The old lady folded up the note, and wiped her 
spectacles, 

“Well, John,” she said, “it is met and passed. 
The tree that bends befure the gale will live to 
weather many a@ storm, and Heaven knows what is 
best for us.” 

‘They made no search for Cassandra. They felt 
how useless it would be, ‘Ihey knew that, if found, 
she would never come back. An old fisherman had 
taken her across the bay late at night, to meet the 
twelve o'clock express train, and they inquired no 
farther. 

John Hernstein now carried ont the project of his 
life, He had an uncle in Canada, a wealthy importer, 
who had offered his nephew au interest in the busi- 
ness, 

Hitherto his mother had been opposed to his going, 
but now, with a wisdom peculiar to her, she recog- 
nised the necessity for her son’s having a change, 
and she urged his going. A trusty family settled in 
the house with her to keep her company, and Jolin 
left. Seathorpe, Under the tutelage of his uncle the 
young man’s business talent developed rapidly. He 
proved himself so apt a scholar that at the expiration 
of a year he was taken into partnership. 

Six months afterwards, in the early winter, Uncle 
Ned said to him: 

“John, come up to the dinner to-day. My Daughter 
Clemence has a visitor sie is anxious you should 
meet,” 

John thanked his uncle indifferently and thought 
he had better decline. 

“T shall take no denial, John,” said the old man; 
“this lady is no common person, Even my old heart 
warms towards her, She isa widow, too, and you 
like widows, you know.” 

John laughed. 


with the same unmoved 





“Tam not a lady’s man, uncle, but to oblige you I 
will come.” 

He went up.early and, being a privileged guest, he 
entered the house without ringing, and made his way 
to the parlour. A lady in some light gray fabric, with 
black ribbons looping back her golden hair, was sit- 
ting with her back toward him. 

He divined at once that he was in the presence of 
the fair widow. and, with easy assurance, for he was 
a.man of the world now, he, stopped before her, 
bowed slightly as she glanced up... Sie rose involun- 
tarily, stretched her haud towards him, aud sank at 
his feet. 

‘* Cassandra!” he cried, joyfully. 
found!” 

He lifted her up and kissed her. 

She made a movement to release herself, but he 
only held her closer. 

“No, you shall not ese.pe me until you tell me 
what should keep us apai..” 

She looked up at.hita, hur eyes soft and shining 
with tears. 

* One question, /vha—a iswer it truthfully. Are 
you thesame as wien we parted? Has your love 
known no cnange ?” 

“None, Except to gro:v stronger and more porfect 
with the flight of every day,. I deserve your con- 
fidence, Cassandra, Give it tome.” 

“Twill. The time has come when I can speak to 
you. Sit down aud liste .” 

She pointed to a chair, but he drew her down on 
the sofa and, holding her hands in his, sat lovking 
into her face with fond tenderness. 

“ Go on, dear; I am listening.” 

“T will make the story as brief as possible, for 
there is much in it that pains me to recall. Mach 
that will perhaps pain you, if you do indeed love me 
as you profess. 

“Let me begin at the beginning. My name was 
Agnes Berthie Haye. My parents were peuple of 
wealth and station, and I received a liberal education. 
When I was twelve years of age my mother died ; my 
father followed her four years afterward. I was left 
mistress of property to the amount of fifty thousand 
pounds, 

** My guardian was very lax of his authority, and I 
had my own way in everything, Near me resided 
Reginaid Melville, a bold, handsome young man, of a 
family equal to my own, but broken down in fortune. 
Melville sougiit my society constantly and declared 
himself my admirer, 

“T was young and vain and the attentions of this 
fascinating man pleased me. I thought I loved him. 
Yielding to his persuasion, [ induced my guardian to 
allow me to change my property into ready money, 
and, getting this into my possesion, I consented toa 
private marriage with Melville. Looking back upon 
it now, I wonder what charm this man possessed to 
wield such a power of influence over me. In his 
hands 1 was like wax, to be moulded and formed at 
will. 

One stormy autumn night we were married. Oh, 
Heaven! if I could forget that night! The very 
thought of it makes me faint and ill. I wore a white 
silk and purple heliotropes. You know now why 
their smell should pain me so. Directly aiter our 
marriage we went to France, and there Reginald 
commenced a career of dissipation which I siudder 
to remember. He squandered my fortune, and then 
began to vent his ill-nature tpon me, and one day, 
when, stung by his worde, reproached him with his 
crimes, he hissed into my eara sentence that seemed 
to burn iato my braim, It gave mé the knowledge 
that I was not his wife. ‘he marriage ceremony 
between us had been performed by a false clergyman, 
procured by afriend. Judge, if you can, of my dis- 
may, my heart-broken anguish! 1 besought him to 
give me the right to a wife’s name, but be laughed 
me to scorn, and finally, wheu my importuuities 
wearied him, he spurned me from him with his foot, 
Then my resolve was taken. I rose up, determined 
to put the ocean between us. I had afew jewels 
left, and those I sold, and with the money engaged 
a passage onboard the ‘L’Africaine.’ You know 
the fate she met with, You kuow how you found 
me. You know, perhaps, that I tried hard uot to love 
you—that I fought against the pleadings of my heart 
with all the strength of my will?” 

He put his lips to her forehead. 

“Yes, dear, 1 know. What more?” 

“ I sinned in loving you, but I did not want you to 
sin in loving me. I preferred flight. Oh, if J had only 
known! I was free and clear of stain even when [ 
thought myself so criminal in suffering you to hold 
me in your arms that night at Seathope, Almost 
three years ago Guy D’Arcy, lteginald’s friend, died, 
Ou his deathbed he wrote out a paper to be given to 
me. After long wanderings it reaclied me. In it he 
confessed that, though he had_ been liberally paid to 
procure a false clergyman to perform the rite of 
warriage between Reginald and myseli, at the last 
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his sense of honour prevailed, and, unknown to his 
friend, he employed a regular clergyman of the 
Ohurch of England. So I was indeed the wife of that 
villain, Anda little after the death of D’Arcy my 
hosbaud was shot in an affray in Paris, and died of 
his wounds. Since I left Seathope I have been 
governess in a young ladies’ seminary, not far from 
this town, Clemence, your cousin, was my pupil 
and she invited me hereto spend the vacation.” 

** And you are mine now P?”” 

* Do you want me, Johu ?” 

“Dol want you? My darling! IT tiave wanted 
you always.” 

A little afterwards John Hernstein took his wife 
home, for his mother’s blessing. The old lady’s eyes 
were moist as she laid her baad on the head of the, 
fair young bride. 

“Thank the Rocks of Mysie, John,” she said 
quaintly; “they gave your life its crowning bles- 
sing.” 0. A. 





THE DRAMA, 


“OTHELLO” AT THE LYCEUM. 


Mr. Henny Invine’s portrayal of Othello at the 
Lyceum was so manifestly the outcome of long and 
painstaking study, and was so full of talent, that it 
may almost seem ungrateful to say thig popular 
actor’s latest impersonation was a disappointment. 

He made a picturesque Moor enough in his bril- 
liant red robe ; and. it was plaip, from the hearty re- 
ception given to him, and, indeed, to his fellow actors, 
that the audience was one of the warmest and most 
appreciative audiences it was possible to have. But 
there was not enough of the martial Moor, who ned 
won high honours in Venice and one of her faires 
daughters by sheer valour, In too low and humble 
a key for valorous soldier was the speech to the 
Senate pitched, albeit it did not lack a certain modest 
dignity. Studiously quiet, in fact, was the Othello 
of Mr. Irving throughout the first and second acts, 
to enable him, no doubt, to give the more powerful 
effect to his outbursts of jealous passion when his 
mind is insidiously filled with doubts as to Desde- 
moua’s virtue by lago. 

Tortured by jealousy, the Moor gives way to a 
whirlwind of fary, which spares neither Iago vor 
the gentle Desdemona when he reaches the cul- 
minating point of wrath, As delineation of passion 
Mr, Irving’s acting is, indeed, perfect, Jealousy 
drives out all the tender love he had previously so 
fondly lavished on Desdemona. His face convulsed 
by the fatal passion, Mr. Irving isin this scene a 
grand study. He really risestothe height of the 
argument here, and “brings down the house” by 
the great power of his acting. Still, there is a cer- 
tain dragging in the final scene, although Mr. Irving 
evidently carries out his conception of the character 
to the last; and it must be confessed that his physical 
powers are not eqnal to the adequate ropresentation 
of one of the most trying and robust réles in the 
whole of Shakespeare’s plays. No playgoer, how- 
ever, should miss seeing Mr. Irving’s Othello, for its 
many subtleties and marvellous facial play are 
things to be remembered among the best tragic dis- 
plays of the period, 

The distinct elocution of Mr. Forrester as Iago 
deservedly earned for him plaudits almost as hearty 
as those received by Mr. Irving. His Iago, however, 
lacks some of that Mephistophelean devilry Mr. Henry 
Marston used to infuse into the part when acting Iago 
to Mr. Phelps’s Othelloat Sadler’s Wells. As Ewilia, 
Miss Bateman was perfection. Gay and smiling in 
the opening scenes, she gave such natural expression 
to her outbursts of indignation when she discovers 

ber husband’s perfidy that she elicited an involun- 
tary round of applause. Her simple and natural act- 
ing was wel] matched by the gentle and modest 
Desdemona of Miss Isabel Bateman; whilst the 
Brabantio of Mr. Mead and the Cassio of Mr. Brooke, 
the latter especially, were performances of marked 
merit, The young lady who endeavoured to imper- 
souste Roderigo will doubtless acquire a little manli- 
ness alter afew appearances in burlesque. It only 
remains to add that Mrs, Bateman has mounted 
“ Otheillo’’ superbly, the costumes being magnificent, 
and the scenes painted by Mr, Hawes Craven being 
of great beauty. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews arrived in Iondon 
on Friday from India. Mr. Qbarles Mathews 
will not reappear in London till Easter, when he will 
resume at the Gaiety Theatre his performance in his 
popular comedy, “ My Awful Dad.” 

‘THE representation of Mr. Shirley Brooks’s “Card 
Basket,” which met with such great sucvess in Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed’s entertainment at St, George's 
Hall, was withirawn on the 27th ult., and on the 
following evening a new first part, entided “ The 


Ratch-Poot; or, An Indian Puszzle,”. produced, in 
which the Brothers A’Becket have had recourse to 
Indian magic to clothe iu a new and fanciful dress 
some of the most interestiog ° book ”’ characters 
that have delighted childhood. In addition to the 
above novelty, Mr. Grain will shortly give a musical 
sketch of a now popular-pastime, under the title of 
“Slaves of the Rink.” 

AvunamBRA THEeatae.—Mr. H. J. Byron’s musical 

burlesque, “Don Juan,’ was revived the other day 
at the Alhambra to take the place of “ Lord Bate- 
man ” and fill the gap until the production 
here of an adapted ** Voyage & la Lune.” In many 
important particulars the cast is the same 4s in the 
former re ntation of this somewhat weak piece, 
and is fully adequate to the task placed ia its hands. 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Jarvis, and F. Hall “work | 
hard, though with indifferent success, to evolve 
humour out @ pointless book; bat the singing and 
dancing are the piece mueb better than tire act- 
ing. Promivent among the vocalists aré Mdlles. 
Rose Bell and Fanchita, the former playing Don 
Juan, the latter Haydée. The singing of both is 
rather above the average of that which we are ac- 
customed to heat in such entertainments. Miss Bily 
Beaumont gives very prettily the little song entrusted 
to her, and bears herself upon the stage with. re- 
fined grace which some of her colleagues would do 
well to imitate. In the course of the second act a 
Spanish national dance is iotroduce. and iu this the 
Casanobas, a quartet of performers, accompany their 
agile movemeuts with tambourines and casiauets most 
effectivelr. 
A LovIsvILLe correspondent speaks as follows of 
Titiens—her voice, her appeurance aud her diamonds, 
He says—Louisvillians have had a grand musical 
treat this week, Mdile. Titiens having appeared two 
eveuings in concert and met with deserved success. 
Her voice is very powerful, clear and pathetic, No 
doubt Mdlle Titiens appears to better advantage in 
opera, for she is a finished actress, aod as Norma 
and Lucretia Borgia has vo rqual ou the lyric stage. 
She savg in German, hernative tongue, Italian fod 
French with equal ease, She has evidently acquired 
her training iu the Italian school. Her enunciation 
is so distinct, and herchanze from andante to allegro 
is sufficient to conlirm the fact. She has a beautiful 
presence, and her toilette was ravaissante. _ A pink 
grosgrain silk, front richly trimmed with folds and 
plaits of the same material, a court train of black 
velvet, richly braided with black silk, sleeves & la 
Pompadour, with rachings of crépe lisse and English 
point lace. Her diamonds, valued at 150,000 dollars, 
consisted of « coronet, a cross attached to an exqui- 
site ornamental pearl neck-lace, a brooch with oval- 
shape solitaire pendants, three bracelets, two gold and 
one a black enamelled serpent studded with the 
precious gems. Her earrings were as large as a 
small apple, She is unusually graceful for so large 
@ woman, 








SCIENCE. 


Exp.osion or Curomic AciIp wiTa GLYCERIN. 
—Exyplosive prescriptions are sometimes sent to inno- 
cent pharmacists by careless or ignorant physicians. 
The latest case of this kind ‘is related by Austrian 
journals, The following mixture was ordered for 
external use: 7°5 grains chromic acid and 60 grains 
glycerin. The chromic acid was mixed with water 
iu a flask and the glycerin mixed with it by shaking. 
Suddenly the contents of the flask exploded with a 
loud report, flyiug all about, while the vessel re- 
mained unhurt in the hand of the astonished apothe- 
cary, and was covered witha black mass. This case 
deserves the more notice because the quantity was Bo 
small and the detonation so extremely violent. 

New Propgtiez Screw.—aA propeller screw, 
singularly original in structure and theory, has been 
invented by Dr, J. Collis Browne, It is four-bladed, 
but it would be impossible to convey an idea of the 
shape of the blades without diagrams. ‘The effect 
produced by its revolutions is to eject a rope of water, 
displaced by the propeller. The direct action of this 
screw practically serves as a rudder: that is, if the 
helm is lashed amidships, the vessel will take a 
straight course, and pursue that course, without 
swerving by so much as the fraction of a poiat, 
though she be running athwart a current of any ve- 
locity. Further, it has been shown by repeated ex- 
periments, that this propellor will stop vessel in 
ber own length: the counter-action being precisely 
synonymous with the direct action. 

New Guinpine Macutns.—This machine is 
claimed to obviate @ great many of the difficulties 
hitherto existing in this class of machinery. It is 
built to stand very firmly on the floor, its greatest 
length being in the direction of the motiou of the 








wheels, Its jouruals are lage and long, aud can be 


placed ia any position on the top of the machine or 
bed, or underneath by means of a slot placed in the top 
and bottom of the bed, ia which the holding down 
bolts can be moved. This allows the wheels to be 
placed in. any position, as the«pecial work to be done 
requires, And if it is desired to use only one wheel, 
the pulley can be hung on the outside of the frame 
aud the emery wiwel inside, where the pulley is 
as may be.needful. If only one wheel ig used 
and the boxes are hung underneath the bed, the 
wheel can be made to project aliove the top of tue 
bed, and the side of the wheel can be used, the upper 
side of the bed forming a rest, upon which the. work 
can be passed in grinding, Or. the wheel cau bo 
lowered, 80 that the face of the wheel, will only pro- 
ject through a table secured to the top of the bed, 
wud in this manner a surfacing wachine is made. 
Axtists’ bausims.—In a detailed description of 
the business of a large manufactory artists 
materials, a reporter gives the followinginteresting in- 
formation in regard to the various sorts of hair used 
in brushes. ‘I'he principal ‘kiudsemployed are Hog’s 
bristles, waich, being coarse and bard, make good 
varuishing brushes; beat’s fur, which is also hard 
aud hard, aud used. mainly for yarnishing brushes, 
badger hair, which is foug aud soft, and elastic, and 
of which are wade graiuing and gilding; brashes, 
sable tail hair, which is very long and very elastic, 
and is made up into the nest and costliest of artists’ 
brusies, camel's hair, also long and elastic, and secoud 
ouly to, sable in fineuess, aud ox hair, which is 
pulled from the iuside of, cows’ ears and. being 
exceedingly loog and. elastic, makes the, best 
striping aad lettering brushes. The skins of the 
animals mentioned, are iiported in bales, and boys 
with shears cat off the hair in handfuls, which are 
afterwards arranged by brash makers, The denuded 
hides are then sold to glue rs, Tae value of 
some of the most,costly kinds,of hair exceeds that of 
equal weights of gold,, ao that.each particular hair 
may, he said to have its. price, and great care is taken 
to prevent its loss, 1’s bair.is only @ little less 
valuable. The variety of brushes. made is almost in- 
finite, aud artists sometimes order them wade after 
some particular pattern or device. of their own. More 
than an haudred different sizes and. shapes are kept 
iu stock, the finest consisting of a few.long, delicate 
hairs, capable of making @ mark as fine as the scratch 
of @ needle point. 





FACETIA. 
HEARSAY EVIDENOB, 

Inzurep Lavy: “’Ere,I say, do you kuow as Mre 
Smith’s aunt heerd as Betsy Aau told Mrs, Guppin 
us she met Eliza Jane wot was a talkin’ to young 
Briggs as ‘ad just been a walkin’ with old Muggs as 
‘ada’t leit Mrs. Smith’s ten minits a¢ Mrs. Buffius 
*’ad cum to Bee ‘ad ‘eerd say as young Smith ‘ad ‘eerd 
say——’ 

Fastive Orv Party: “’Eered say wot ?” 

INsunep Lapy: “ Why, ‘eerd say as you've bin 
a tryin’ to kiss the barmaid at the Lion—~you old 
conkerbine, you !”—Fun, 

SWEET MUSIC. 

Mamma: “Sing the president something, dear. 
What would you like, general *” 

Presipent GRANT (who hath music in his soul): 
“ Well-er — what's that song sbont Kathleen 
mauceuvria’—where it says, ‘It may be four years 
and it may be fur ever!’ 1’d like that.” 


VETO. 

“Shall we—a—sit down ?” 

“I should like to; but my dressmaker says I 
musta’ !’’—Punch. 

EXPERTO CREDE. 

Our DustMan: ‘*Ere’s this ’ére big ’ouse, Bill, 
ou the left, why { should say they'd turn over their 
matter 0” three load o’ dust a week in the season with- 
out @ heffort!”—Punceh. 

DISTRACTING. 

Customs; “ What did you think of the bishop’s 
sermon on Sunday, Mr. Wigsby ?” 

Harapresssr: “ Well, really, sir, there was a geut 
a-settin’ in front o’ me as ‘ad his ‘air parted that 
crooked I couldn't ’ear a word !”—Punch. 

A PRUITFUL INQIRY, 

Master (to “select papil who has received a 
hamper from his friends): “Is that pro bono, 
Brown?” 

Brown: “No, sir, it’s damson !”’—Fun. 

Very Ovrrine.—The managers of a “refuge” 
at the east-eud of London advertise for “a tailor 
able to cut and iustruct the boys.” That is, we pre- 
sume, one who will be able to give “all round” 
lessons in “ basting” as occasion may require. De- 
spite the requirements it is hardly to be ex 
there will be a “cutting competition ” for this sar- 
torial situation. The watchword is obviously cut 
and not come again.—Fuan. 








Sarg Binp Save Finp.—The Safe Deposit Com 
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pany announces that its main object is to provide the 
publio with a geoure but inexpensive repository for 
valuables of every description, thus obviating the 
yee: ry thie. om ene publie 
of such property, statement the: 0) 
will not be surprised to learn that ‘a room isepecially 
adapted [and reserved for ladies,” The company 
ghould do a good stroke of business,—F un, 

Antists DirrrcuLty.—Drawing » cheque.—Fun 

American CousisHvoD.—A genealogist in the 
Far West writes to ask what relation, if any, is J. 
Timmis Ward, the late Senior Wrangler, to R, Temus 
Ward, the late popular humourist ? 

MarriaGB is the true-road to 
@ man appr ‘his’ wife ‘most 
Fun. ; 





THE RULING PASSION. . 
PRISON CHAPLAIN (charged to report on eonviot’s 
religious knowledge). “ Do you know the command- 
mente ?”’ ‘ ‘ 
Prisongr: .“ Yes, sir,” 
Prison OwaPLarn :. “Say the eighth,” 
Prisons (promptly): “Thou sbalt domo manner 
of work; thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter,” etc, 


—Punch, 
4 we COALITION... 

Mistress: “*Mary, you bringa great quantity of 
coal up stairs! ‘How is it?” © ; 

Mary: “ Well, you know, m’m, Somebody must burn 
it—and I conlda’t ask cook !” : 

A Great Man at SreLnine Buss.“ .A - party by 
the name of Johason.”’—Fun, ’ 

CHoPPine AND OHANGING.—An ’ Australian’ cor- 
respondent says that in Melbourne housewives are 
sadly in want of especially those who can 
cook a hop. «Housewives over here are in great 
want of any one Whd'can chop ¢ook. And change 
her for the better,—Fun. Wi 

SPELLBOUND.—-A provingial paper, which, contains 
in the same issue an account of its »proof-reader’s 
prowess at @ spelling bee, has an ‘advertisement 
which rons thus:—“For salea new male vart.” 
Are we to judge from this that. the. spelling .bee is 
either becoming itself, or turning this country into, 
a perfect male-area? ‘ Cart blanche and cart d’heure 
yiven forreply, but post-carts expressly forbidden,— 
Fun. J 


OUR WAVERLY BALL: AT MUGGYPORE; BENGAL, 
(‘lis Royal Highness did not come our way as was 
expected, but it was a brilliant success all 
the same,) 

CaPraIn Mungo (as the Baron Bradwardine), 

“ | say, Poker, you'reJate. Where's yourcoat and 
yoar rapier ? Look sharp!” 

IarureNANT Foxer: “My dear fellow, I’ve 
chauged my char’acver. That beast of a Durzee 
hasu’t finished my doublet and trunks, 80 1 shall go 
as lam—'s that fellow in. Ivanhoe, what’shisname 
the uuready, y’know, Rumchammee here says I 
look ‘ splendid’! "Punch. 

AN UNREGENEBATE YOUTH. 

THe New Govexness (impressively): | “Oh, 
Yomimy, when I was a little girl, and made a blot on 
my copy book, I used to ery.” 

TomMY (earnestly): «What t really ?”’ 

New Governgss (still more impressively): ‘ Yes 
—really cry !” 

Tommy (still more earnestly): “* What an awful 
little duffer you must have been !””—Punch, 

Posr ge Proprsg.—In former times, actors in the 
royal theatres were called His or Her Majesty’s 
servants, whether male or female. According to re- 
port, however, Her Majesty’s theatre in the Hay- 
market is, in future, to be occupied exelusively by 
Her Majesty's mails,—Pandh. 

Tue Worst Kinp or Do,—The doasone would 
be done by.—Punch. 

THe easiest places to sink capital—Sand banks 
and Co-Operative Oredit Banks, 

Tue “ Lap * ov Luxury.—Champagne,—Fan, 

Mark AND LgaRn.—The Liverpool school-board 
have determined to give “ badges” to the street- 
trading arabs who. attevd school during portion of 
the day.. Ba 
gentlemen, but don’t badger the parents, 

A MAN left a bony steed in thestreet, and on 
coming back discovered that..s funny . youth had 
placed a card against the fleshless ribs, bearing the 
notice— Oats wanted. “Inquire within.” 

“Ox, dear, my dear? look at the dear little deers,” 
sxid a lady to her busband, as she called-his attention 
to the deer park on the common. 

THE REASON WHY. 


“Pa, I koow why that old-fashioned pistol of 


your'n thatgrendpa fit with at Waterloo is called a 
horse pistol,” 

“Why, my son ?” 

** Because it kieks so,” 

Mus. Srumrs .AGALN.— And>-s0;’? said - the 
worthy old lady, after perusing the naval intelligence 
eolifurms of her newspaper, “And so the Dook df 


pines, therefore 
rr she’a'a way.— Jud, 


dge.the childven as, much as, you like . 


Hedingburgh is going to take command of the Sultan 
for two years, ishe? Well, goodness knows some- 
body had need take bim in hand+the owdacious old 
Turk! Them as has got any Turkish bonds may now, 
p’raps, stand a chance of seeing some of their money 
ag’n!” But Mrs. Stumps was wrong once more: it 
is Her Majesty’s ironclad “Sultan ” that ‘the Royal 
duke is about to commission, and not the Father of 
the Faithful.—Judy. 

THE spelling bee, after having ravaged the 
country, has gone out to sea. On board one of H.M: 
ships the other day common sailor was heatd to 
Geclare that he was going to turn in “ for bast za 
all by himself. Who would have thought. it?— 


y- 
POOR AUNT PRISCILLA! 
(Aunt P. receiveth a valentiue, viz., a small ronnd 
box, labelled “Por preveuting chaps, and removing 


roughness. 
* Well, I'm sure, girls!’ said Aunt Priscilla; 
“ ronghuegs, indeed! “My worst enemy douldii’t say 
I was hj; and,.as for chaps—why, bless. their 
impudenee! Whoever.could it have come from?” 
: wpe Of course the girls had not the least idea ! 
udy: 


“WHaT SHALL WE DO WITH THE BOYS?” 


Tue long winter evenings are coming, 
And what shall we do with the boys? 
Brimming over with fuu anv with frolic, 
“<* Briminiag over with rollicking joys ; 
Too old for the block and the marbles, 
Too old for the bright-painted toys ; 
What happiness wuiteth the children ? 
Oh, wuat shall we do with the boys? 


The bright eye is searching for pleasure, 
The deithand for somethiug to do; 
The busy brain still mast be seeking 
For fancies, that prove falsé or true! 
Shall we leave them alone, till they wander 
Away irom the fireside’s pure joys? 
Away from the fatuer and mother ? 
Oh, what shall we do with the boys 


Oh, shall we not faithfully labour, 
To make home amusements so sweet 
That the day will be cheered forits duties, 
And evening turn homeward the feet ? 
ee year brings our song nearer man- 


When they skake off the curb that an- 


noys; 
And then, ‘when they leave the old home- 
stead, 
Oh, how we shall miss the dear boys! 


They must have their frolics and pastimes; 
But why let the worldlings defile 

The innocent hearts of our children, 
That home’s magic shiould ever beguile ? 

Let the books they enjoy strew the table— 
A good book of song never cloys— 

And to the home feastings make welcome 
The well-chosen guests of our boys. 


Let them see the clear sun of love shining 
In the faces that greet them each day ; 
Let them know just how truly we miss 

them 
Every moment they must be away ; 
Let them feel that their place always waits 
them ; 
That no joys ‘equal childhood’s pure 


oys ; 
And dearest of all earthly blessings, 
Will be home to these rollicking boys. 
L. 8. U. 


STATISTICS 


EMIGRATION IN 1875,—The annual return issued 
by the statistical and commercial department of the 
Board of Trade of the number of persons who left 
the United Kingdom in the year 1875 for places out 
of Europe shows that, under all heads, the totals are 
far beneath those of the previous years. Thus in 
1874 as many as 116,490 English embarked from 
various ports, and in 1875 only 84,540. The discre- 
pancies with regard to Scotch, Irish, and foreiguers 
‘ate equally marked; and the grand total, 173,809, is 
opposed to the numbers 241,014 for 1874 The 
| United States took the lion’s share last year, that is 
to-say; 195,046, or nearly two-thirds of the 173,809. 
The Australian colonies come next iu order with the 
gtoss total of 85,525, aud the North American 
colonies stand third, Of the passengers outward 
boand jast year 87,865 were cabin and 135,914 steer- 








age, but the returns do not distinguish between bon’ 
tide settler and ordioary travellers. 

Resutt or a Week's Work IN BIRMINGHAM.— 
A week’s work in Birmingham comprises among its 
various results the fabrication of 14,000,000 pens, 
6,090 bedsteads, 7,000 guas, 300,000,000 cut nails, 
130,000,000 buttons, 1,000 eaddles, 5,000,000 copper 
or bronze coins, 20,000 pairs of spectacles six , tous. of 
papier inaché wares, over 30,0001. of jewellery, 4,000 
miles of iron and steel wire, ten tons of pins, five tous 
of hair-pins and hooks and eyes, 130,000 gross of 
wood screws, 500 tous of nuts and screw bolts and 
spikes, 60 tons of wrought-iron hinges, 250 miles 
length of wax for vestas,; 40 tons of refived metal, 
40 tons of German gilver, 1,000 dozen of fenders, 
8,500 bellows, 800 tous of brass and copper wares, 


———————————_——_— 


GEMS. 


THe man who surpasses ‘his fellows mast be as 
prepared for obloquy aud disparagement as he who 
jcoads a tain to encoupter snow and tem- 





pest. 

Trath is the highest ofall things, and to be fol- 
lowed atauy risk, Trath is symbolized by the un- 
failing regularity of orbit and cyole, of planet and 
star. 

Those who credit sin have themselves been sin- 
ners. 

Naaght but rectitude is worthy of our care. Ina 
few fleeting years all earthly possessions will be but 
ag stubble; virtue aloue is eternal. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


oo 


Rocx Caxes.—To six ounces of flour, add three of 
butter, two ounces of currants, sugar to your taste, 
one egg; beat all well together, break it into rough 
pieces, and bake on tins in & quick oven. 

“Sponere CAxes.—Six eggs, the whites and yolks 
beaten separately, twelve ounces of sugar beaten u p 
with the yolks, add the whites, well beaten to a 
froth, add seven ounces of flour; beat all together, 
bake in a moderate oven. 

HorsgrRaDiIsH SAuCE.—One teaspoonful of made 
mustard, one tablespoonful of vinegar, three table- 
spovafuls of cream, and a little salt ;. grate into it as 
much horseradish as will make it the thickness of 
ouion sauce, 

Lemon JaM.—Take half a pound of fresh butter, 
two pounds of loaf sugar, twelve eggs, leavirg out 
the whites; the grated riuds of five lemons, the juice 
of six; let it simmer over a slow fire till the sugar is 
dissolved and thick like honey ; stir all the time it is 
on the fire ; just before it boils put it into jars aud tie 
it down, 

Tue WILTSHIRE Puppine.—Quarter of a pound 
of bread crumbs, quarter of a pound of chopped 
apples, quarter of a pound of suet, quarter of a pound 
of currants, two ounces of sugar, a little nutmeg, two 
tablespvoufuls of brandy, five eggs, leaving out two 
of the whites; mix well together and boil three 
hours. 

—_—_—_= 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue International Loan Exhibition of Scientific 
Apparatus at South Kensington is to be opened on 
the 1st of April next, 

Mr. Cave has left from Oairo and returned to 
England. Colonel Stokes and M. de Lesseps have 
agreed to the revised tariff of the Suez Canal, and 
have sigued the necessary documents. 

‘Tue Awerican pedestrian Weston, who a short 
time since walked nearly one hundred and ten miles 
in twenty-four hours, has succeeded at the Agrioul- 
tural Hall, Islington, in walking one hundred and 
eighty miles in forty-eight hours. 

Tu balance sheet of the relief fund for the suf- 
ferers by the inundations in France shows that the 
subscriptions amounted to 27,612,459fr. Among the 
expenses appears the sum of 75,235fr. for inserting 
subscription lists in the ‘Journal Officic].” 

A TELBGRAM has been received from a corres. 
pondent at Cairo to the following effect :—‘‘ Two 
splendid sphinxes, with inscriptions, have just been 
discovered at Rhamses, Further excavations are 
being proceeded with.” 4 

‘Tue Maharajah of Burdwan, having read with 
admiration the account of the heroic conduct dis- 
played by some of the boys of the training ship 
* Goliath” during the destruction by fire of that 
vessel, has offered to present a silver medal to each 
of those who signally distinguished themselves on 
that occasion, 
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H, G..D,—Has not given us the necessary information 
to lea us to offer him any advice upon his questions. 

8S, J, R.—The bride stands on the left of the bridegroom 
when the wedJing ceremony is performed, 

Lecia.—When a young lady is not strong dancing 
should only be indulged in very moderately. 

Bey,—Opal rings are never given as engagement 
Tings. 

Cxox,—A woman has the same number of ribs asa 
man. Anatomy, like the other sciénces, dispels many 
vulgar errors, 

A. H.—Superfluous hair on a woman’s face is best re- 
moved by the use of tweezers. Shaving leaves its blue 
mark aud depilatories are dangerous to the health. 

8. B.—Teilthe young men it is the early bird that 
catches the worm, and tuey must not expect to find an 
old rule varied to suit them. 

M.—I{ you have the scriptural cause for divorce 
from your wife you may get divorced from her, Other- 
wise go back and live with her and let the girls aloue, 

J. L, C.—We have over and over again warned our 
readers against having anything to do with lotteries. 
The majority of the schemes are notorious swindles. ‘The 
‘one in question has an ugly look about it. 

Marta.—A lady suould not make a present toa gentle- 
man at all unless she be engaged to him, or unless he be 
. very intimate friend of the family aud much older than 

erself. 

Tomuy.—You must practise swimming. We cannot 
devote sufficient space to explain all the rules of the 

rocess. An uction for breach of promise of marriage can 

e brought so soon as there is positive evideuce thut the 
pledge is meant to be broken, 

Rurext.—A young girl who flirts with two men and 
pretends to love them both, can love neither. You can 
ecarcely require any advice in respect to the couse 
which you ought to adopt. Have nothing more to do 
with her, 

¥F, G,—If it be the earnest wish of your father to have 
gou with him, it seems to us that the causes you alleze 
should not be sufficient to drive you away. It takes two 
to make a quarrel. You can let them have it all to them- 
selves, while you do your duty. 

E. C.—It is all the more to the credit of your lover 
that he is a self-made man, but don’t run away with him. 
Be patient aud very dutiful to your mother and try, per- 
severingly, to persuade her to consent that you may give 
your haud where your heart is. 

M. E.—li youare engaged toa young lady, you must 
not think of flirting with others: such conduct will only 
give pain to your betrothed and lessen her esteem and 
confidence in you. You surely will not risk such a sacri- 
fice for the sake of gratifying your vanity. 

8S. 8.—The grumbler sees nothing to be thankful for at 
any time. If the sun shines, it shines too much for him 
—at any rate, its shining is a matier of course, and re- 
qjuires no sign of acknowledgment. With these peopie, 
the weather is generally bad. It is too something all the 
time. 

J. H.—The requisites for writing good poetry are—a 
tole:ably good education, a vivid imagination, or, as the 
purenologists say, large ideality, au intense appreciation 
of the beautiful, a fine ear for music—that means, good 
organs of time and tune—and abundance of good tas:e. 
Bai grammar in every seuse is inexcusable, 

Kk. 35.—To make one’s self stroug and muscular is not 
always within one’s power. Some persous are constitu- 
tionaily weak and thin, and never become otherwise. 

But if anything can improve the health, it is plenty. of 
out-door exercise, witha careful diet and fégtins habits 
of liviug. 

Lity,—As a goneral rule of etiquette persons can only 
decome introduced to each other through the medium 
of some mutual friend, There are no other legitimate 
means. Ladies are especially detarred, by all the rules 
‘of propriety and decorum from seekiug introductions to 
geutlemen in any irregular way. 

M. J. b.—Cannot take up the card if it is of the same 
suit as led, and consequently must leave it ; but if the 
card played in error would cause you to revoke, it can be 
called back prior to the trick being taken up, but must 
be played on the next occasion of that suit being led, and 
provided it falls to your lead next, then you are bound 
to lead the card you hai so played in error. Your 
wiiting needs more distinction of character, 

¥. H.—You can engage yourself when he calls, and de- 
cline to see him him until there is evidence that he has 
60L @.hing more direet with which to entertain you than 
his uirtations with other girls. He can not find reason- 
able cause of offence in this; and if he is eugayed, he 


ing about firebrands,” or ranving into danger elne- 
where, 

J, K—First Ad. pat what the obstacle in your bag a 
then you will kno eo" to go to work toremove it, You 
say you think it is the young ladys parents. If you are 
smart enough to deserve her, you can easily ascertain for 
a certainty, Possibly, you are so sheepishly devoted to 
her that she thinks you very tame,and dull, and that no 
one else would care for you. ° 
Excersior.—You could not honourably ask a young 
lady to continue an engagement when ‘it’ was’ broken 
through’ poverty having overtaken yourself and family. 
Yon seem to fail to perceive the and d 
of attempting to drag a young lady reared in lnsere ews 
to your present level, Your proper course would be to 
strive to rise above it. If the lady loves you, she can 
and. will wait-for you. 

G. C.—A saving woman at the head of the family is 
the very best savings bauk established—oue receivin 
deposits daily and hourly, with no costly machiner 
mianagé it. The ides of saving is a t one, and if 
the women woul! imbibe it at once, they would culti- 
vate and adhere to it, aud when they were.not aware of 
it would be layings the foundation of a security ina 
stormy time and shelter in a rainy nai 0a a 
E.—Some people prono.:nee * knowledgé” as if it were 
spelt’ no‘ledze; !'it we refer’ the pronaticiutiod like 
noledge: |The h/in ly ble” should be* silent. An 
electro-plate coffec-pot, t pot aud: milkjug constitute 
au exceilent wedding pr. ut from a brother to a.sister, 
but a bracelet, sat. earvings and brooch, or necklet is 
preferable. So much, however, depends on social 
position of parties, j 
Marr.—When ao lady accompanies a gentleman for a 
drive and they exter an hotel to procure refreshments— 
which they shou. not (- unless engazed—the gentleman 
pays the bill. If a lady meets a gentleman, whom she 
knows, on board a steambout he should not offer to pay 
her fare. Ladies and gentlemen do uot call each other by 
their Christian names except in cases where they are 
engaged. 





‘RABLY RISING. 


“Tig alge to rise in healthful glee, ; 
-When Nature from her couch upspringing, 
Casts off her sable robe de nuit— 

And all the little birds » re singing. 
One feels a sort of pure delight, 

When out at sunrise exercising ;— 
One also gets an appetite 

By going in for early rising ! 


’ The care-fraught mind it ever cheers 

To see the verdant meadows glowing 

With dewy drops—like fairies’ tears— 
(That simile 1 faucy’s “* knowing.”) 

Note what the ancient saw affirms , 
Tbe bird, with industry surprising, 

Goes out and catches little worms, 
And does it all through early rising! 


That man’s a fool who lies abed, 
And shuns all that is spread before him; 
He rises with an aching head, 
And finds his duties sadiy bore him, 
Ali opulent and famous men, 
The thoughts of laziness despising, 
Got up at duybreak, not at ten,— 
And they did well by early rising | 


Most probably you'll roll in wealth, 
If you consider well my warninu— 

And certainly improve your health, 
By turning out at break of morning, 

Pray heed me, for, as you may guess, 
Lalways was a good adyiser— 

But somehow, 1 must needs coufess 
I’m not at all an early riser! 


W. M.—Iustead of guessing at the probable causcs of 
your visitors not returuing, in which we should probably 
fail to hit the mark, we advise you to think no more 
about the fact, but instead of sitting through the even- 
ings in expectant reudiness for visitors that do not come, 
turn the time to account iu improving yourselves in or- 
thography, etymology, syntax, and prosody ; in writing, 
music, drawing, aud general literature, with side glances 
at domestic economy, bhuusekeeping, and the use of the 
needle. 

Evwarp J.—Wiiliffa Tell, the legendary hero of Swit- 
zerland, is regarded by some historians as a myth, while 
others, admitting that he is a bistorical character, scout 
the story of his shooting the aple from his son's head, 
his subsequent killing of the tyrant Gessier, and the 
other romantic incidents in ‘counection with his name 
related iu story books, for the reason that théy are not 
narrated nor even alluded to by cotemporary chroniclers, 
and are first found iu writers of the fifteenth century, 
while Tellis said to have died in 1354. Yo further 
strenghthen the belief that uo such occurrences ever 
took place there is no such name as Gessler in the records 
of the Austrian bailifs. The same incidents are also re- 
lated of another hero in the ancient annals of Denmark, 


Avice, twenty-eight, médium height, dark hair, and 
would like to correspond with a widuwer with a ‘view to 
matrimony. 

Sagan S,, twenty-one, tall, dark brown hair and gra 
eyes, a dressmaker by trade, wishes to correspond with 
& young man with a view to matrimony; respondent 
mast be tall. : 

Katucegn, eighteen, till, dark hair, hazel eyes, domes- 
ticated, wishes to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony, 

8. S., twenty-one, dark, considered good looking, with 


young lady about eighteen. 

Lon, twenty, good loo«ing, fond of home, wishes to 
correspoud with a good looking young lady with a mode- 
rate income, . 

Wit. C., a widower, with two children, would like to 
correspond with a‘domesticated lady about eightecu or 
numeteeu, ’ 





owes lis time to the lady, and should not be “ fling- 


Beutig, twenty-one, medium height, considered hand- 





a moderate income, would like to correspond with a 


some, would) like..to correspond with.a domesticated 
Ste ran y-six, medium héight, dark hair and eyes, 
wishes to correspond with a domesticated ‘young woman 
from nineteen to twenty-one. ab 
Mawnyaep, eighteen, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, dost. pretty, well educated, and fond of home, 
| wishes to correspond with a fair young gentleman, who 
- good tall, looking, good tempered, und fond of 
ome. . ‘, r . 
. B., nineteen, medium height, cheerful, domesticated 
and good looking, wishes to correspond with a young 
mee ; Fespondeut must be dark, affectionate and fond of 
ome. 
C. ‘D., seventeen, medium height, fair complexion, 
wishes to correspon? with a'young man; respondent, 


must be talland good looking. . PA Li HAT 
ts oe 4s Cweniy four, medium belzut ight 
oking, $ 


brown hair, blue eyes and 
twenty-two, rather short ‘ iéoxing; both have 
good positions ina manufactory; respondents mr be 
about eighteen, ladylike, and have some money of their 
own, : 
Karr, twenty-two, a hairdresser by profession dark, 
looking, medium heigh#, fond of auaang] all 
ike to correspond: with a dask: young /lady,|.iabout 
rs ye aaah steno ripe foods” he | to 
. G.,.dark, considered g. ing, \ 

correspond ‘with @ young man about twantye with ayise 
to matrimony ; a carpenter referred, steigr ae 

FPanyy, twenty, fair-com’ on, brown hair and eyes, 
would like to correspond with a fair young man with 
Ms en tems merge oe an 
oe DAVID an 1 wo frien men in the 
“Royal Navy, widh to Cattespond th two young’ladies, 
from eighteen to twenty, with a view to’matrimony, 
David is rather short, light curly hair, ‘ hazebeyes, fair 
complexion, and of a loving disposition... William is 
AbOrS, dark ly ait, hazel eyes, dark complexion, and 
0 na, 


a loving dis pM yer ssa 
steady, tall, looking, a clerk by 
to owith'a ‘fair youn ¢ lady 
about seventeen or eighteen, who, miust be affectionate 
pod 7 preferred,,as Carly 
belongs to that order. © 


G., twenty-five, good looking, medium height, respec. 
table, steady and fond of home, has #little money, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady seven: 
teey to twenty-three, i ‘ 

Beenarp and Ar.seat, two young friends in a respec- 
table business, Wish to correspond with two fair-com- 
plexioned young ladies. ' . 

CoMMONICATIONS R&CEIVED; 

E, K..is responded to by—R. L., nineteen, dark, and 
in good circumstances, . 

‘} ELLIE and Aywis by— nald and Fred, two 
friends. Fred is nineteen and ld is twenty; both 
are respectable and well educated; by—TI.M. aud J. H. 
T. M, is twenty-two, tall, darx, good looking, Joving and 
fond of home, J. H. is eighteen, tall, fair, loving and 
fond of home, 

Diawa by—A. R. B., twenty-five, mediam heicht, fair, 
well connected, a shipper by profession; by~C. F.C.; 
by—Maitre de Musique, ‘twenty-four, fair, considered 
handsome, tall, a gentleman by birth and education, a 
eollegian and fellow of several learned societies 3 by— 
G. J., twenty-two, tall, of good tumily, loving disposi- 
tion, and thinks he is all she requires; aud by— 
Alcibiades, well educated, good counexions, considered 
good me fond of home and music. 

Pavuutne D, by—Henry St, J., twenty-five, tall, well 
proportioned, dark curly hair and moustache, dark eyes, 
high forehead, idered handsome, and has a manulac- 
taring business of his own. f 

J. A. G, by--Marian, medium height, dark, considered 
good looking, and has money, 

A Wipnower by—Aunie Louisa, twenty-three, , dark, 
very loviug aud good tempered; and by—Polly 8., who 
thinks she is ali he requires. 

Mavugent re tae twenty-four, good looking, 
steady, musical, fond of home, aud has a little money. 

M. by—Augustus, twenty-four, considered good look- 
ing, steady, and fond of home. 

Marr by—F: twenty-four, good looking, medium 
height, steady respectable. ’ 

Inez by—Mad Jack, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
medium height, dark complexion, cousidered good lovk- 
ing, good tempered, fond of home, aud thinks he is all 
she requires. ) f 

Regine GeorGe by—C. M., tall, dark, considered good 
looking by her friends. 
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